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The Wreck in the Hamble River 


By R. C. Anperson, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 26th October 1933] 


Ar one of this Society’s meetings last January Mr. Laird 
Clowes, of the Science Museum, read a paper on the remains 
of a ship in the Hamble river above Bursledon. The chief 
feature of this paper, or at least the point emphasized in the 
daily press, was the conclusion that the wreck—from its shape 
and the heaviness of its timbering—was probably that of a 
merchantman of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

This suggestion arouseda good deal of indignation locally, since 
the existence of a so-called ‘ Danish galley of about a.p. 900’ 
was a matter of considerable pride, even though the wreck was 
generally invisible and always difficult of access. Critics pointed 
out very promptly that Mr. Laird Clowes had somehow over- 
looked the fact that even the present remains are quite as wide 
as the largest opening of Bursledon bridge, which was built 
between 1783 and 1800, and yet are a mile or more above that 
bridge. Clearly the ship must belong to a date before 1800, 
while various peculiarities mentioned by Mr. Laird Clowes 
seemed to make it impossible for her to belong to either the 
eighteenth or the seventeenth century. If so, she must date from 
before 1600, but how much before it was difficult to say. 

Soon after the reading of Mr. Laird Clowes’s paper, Mr. Naish 
of Bursledon, a member like myself of the Society for Nautical 
Research, told me that he had, at various times, gathered a good 
deal of information about the construction of the ship from 
Mr. Herbert Moody, of the shipyard near Bursledon bridge, and 
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from his late father, Mr. Alexander Moody, both of whom had 


been present at the investigation and partial destruction carried 
out in 1875. Incidentally, the fact that Mr. Alexander Moody, 
who was born in 1836, looked on the wreck as something almost 
prehistoric provided an additional proof of the impossibility of 
a nineteenth-century date. I need not go into details about this 
information, especially since some of it proved afterwards to be 
incorrect, but it was quite interesting enough to persuade me 
that ‘something really must be done about it’. At this point 
I feel that 1 must pay a tribute to Mr. Laird Clowes for starting 
the ball rolling. I had lived within ten miles of the wreck for 
more than twenty-five years and known of its existence for more 
than twenty, while Mr. Naish had lived far closer for nearly as 
long; and yet it was left to Mr. Laird Clowes to come down 
from London and, indirectly, stir us into examining the remains 
for ourselves. 

The ship, or what is left of her, is only visible at low water 
of spring tides, and then for less than an hour at the very best. 
Obviously, then, the time to examine her would be the spring 
tides at or near the March equinox, when they run highest and 
lowest. Accordingly, on 13th March we went to the spot in 
Mr. Moody’s launch with a party of men armed with spades, 
the idea being to make a quick general examination as a guide 
to later more detailed work. The result was far better than we 
had expected ; not only did we get the approximate dimensions 
of the wreck and locate the step of the mast, but we actually 
found a portion of the planking in place and were able to see 
just what the ‘three-skin clinker-building’, of which we had 
heard, really meant. Descriptions from memory had suggested 
something more like three-skin diagonal carvel-built planking, 
which might have pointed to a comparatively recent date; 
whereas the definite clinker-building which we found clearly 
dated the ship as not later than the very early years of the six- 
teenth century. 

Perhaps I ought to say a few words as to the meaning of these 
two terms, ‘clinker-built’ and ‘carvel-built’. The first is the 
method of fitting the edge of one plank over the plank beneath, 
as is done in the ordinary small rowing boat. The second means 
that the planks go edge to edge with a smooth surface inside 
and out. 

People with a knowledge of boat-building are probably trying 
to picture the arrangement of what I have called ‘ three-skin- 
clinker’ and finding it hard to do so. The expression is not 
mine, and I am therefore quite ready to admit that it is not a 
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good description. What we found is really fairly normal clinker- 
building with each plank composed of three thicknesses instead 
of one. There are two 12-in. planks with an 8-in. plank inside 
them, and the recess thus formed fits over the upper 4 in. of the 
plank beneath, so that there are actually five thicknesses of plank 
at each overlap. Ona small scale something of the same sort 
would be produced by using three-ply wood and cutting away 
one layer on the inside towards the lower edge of each plank. 

After our first successful visit we used the next two days of 
those tides and several days of the next two springs in digging 
and baling with the object of verifying details here and there. 
We also revisited the wreck at the beginning of October. I say 

we ’, but I ought really to give the chief credit to Mr. Naish’s 
two sons, who did most of the spade-work under very unpleasant 
conditions, and to Mr. Prynne, a young officer of the Royal 
Engineers, who undertook a complete survey of the remains, 
working mainly by means of soundings through the mud from 
an elaborate system of posts and strings acting as base-lines. 
This survey was far more successful than I, at least, should have 
expected. It gave us a very fair idea of the shape of the whole 
wreck, not merely of the part that shows above the mud. 

The work was not at all easy, because the mud was soft enough 
to make standing very uncertain and yet hard enough, and con- 
taining enough shingle, to make it difficult to dig. Besides, a 
hole dug on one visit would be full of water on the next, and 
would have to be baled out before it could be deepened or 
explored for a second time. Fortunately the weather was extra- 
ordinarily kind, but even so the work was unpleasant and 
thoroughly messy. 

Our later discoveries fully confirmed our first impressions. 
We found, near the stem, where a saw had been used in modern 
times, a set of three strakes of planking still attached to the 
timbers and to one another, thus showing exactly how they 
were put together and secured. We learnt that certain wedges, 
of which we had found a great number, were used to drive 
between the planking and the timbers where the overlapping of 
the planks made a gap, before boring for the trenails which 
attached the planking to the timbers. We examined the mast- 
step in detail, and we managed, with great discomfort, to locate 
the exact junction of the keel with the remains of the stem. 
Altogether, I think we did about as much as can be done without 
the aid of powerful pumps and a large gang of men. 

Now I shall be expected to give my own views as to what the 
ship is. I may say at once that I fully agree with Mr. Laird 
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Clowes in thinking that her great size and her very heavy 
timbering quite rule out anything of Viking date. Even if she 
were of the right age, it is most improbable that she came from 
Scandinavia, because the large round stones which we found in 
and around the mast-step, and which presumably formed part of 
her ballast, are flints, and flint is distinctly rare in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. This test, by the way, was suggested by a 
Fellow of this Society, Mr. Charles Fox. 

To digress for a moment, I may mention that the so-called 
‘cement’ between the floor-timbers is not an artificial product 
at all, but simply the result of natural causes acting on the debris 
in and around the wreck. For this statement we have the autho- 
rity of the Director of the Geological Survey. 

I have said that the wreck cannot possibly date from Viking 
times, but I should not care to express any definite opinion as 
to how near those times she might be put. We know so little 
about ship-building in the period between, say, 1200 and 1400, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to form any idea of how old 
the ship might be within those limits. On the other hand, we 
can say definitely enough how young it is possible for her to be. 
I don’t think it will be seriously disputed that such a large vessel 
would not have been clinker-built after 1500 or at latest 1550. 

This matter of clinker-building and carvel-building is impor- 
tant, because it formed one of the essential differences between 
medieval ships of the Mediterranean and of the North of Europe. 
The Mediterranean ship, descended directly from those of 
classical times, was always carvel-built; whereas the Northern 
ship was always clinker-built. Where the boundary between the 
two types was drawn I do not know. I imagine that it was at 
first somewhere about the Straits of Gibraltar, and that the 
Mediterranean type slowly worked north, but this is only guess- 
work. We do know that carvel-building reached Brittany about 
the middle of the fifteenth century and then spread very rapidly 
throughout the North of Europe. As far as 1 know, the last large 
vessel to be built clinker-fashion in England—or rather for the 
English Royal Navy—was the Great Galley of 1515, and she was 
rebuilt in carvel fashion a few years later. 

Now, although the Hamble river wreck will have to give up 
her claim to be a ‘ Danish galley’, I think we can identify her 
as something even more interesting, though not quite so old. 
To my mind it is almost certain that the remains are those of 
Henry V’s largest ship, the Grdce Dieu, built at Southampton in 
1418, laid up near Bursledon in 1434, and burnt in her mud-berth 
in 1439. We have a ship whose actual remains measure about 
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135 ft. by 374ft., and whose original dimensions cannot have 
been much less than 130 ft. on the keel, 200 ft. from stem to 
sternpost, and so ft. wide. By Elizabethan methods—the earliest 
of which we have any knowledge—such a ship would be reckoned 
at about 1,400 tons, and that is one of two figures available for 
the tonnage of the Grace Dieu. The other is 400; in sucha case 
I presume we are justified in picking whichever figure suits us 
best. At any rate, we have the remains of a very large clinker- 
built vessel, near but not at Bursledon, and damaged by fire. In 
every point this agrees with what is known of the Gréce Dieu. 

I do not propose to go into details of the construction of the 
ship. These, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, will 
be more suitably discussed in The Mariner’s Mirror, the quarterly 
published by the Society for Nautical Research. I was, how- 
ever, able to show a rough model made to illustrate the way in 
which the three-skin planking was put together and fastened to 
the timbers. To make things clearer I used different kinds of 
wood, though in the original both planking and timbers appeared 
to be entirely of oak. The model showed two strakes of plank- 
ing and three timbers and its scale was one-sixth of the original. 
It could be seen that the planks were held together by nails 
with round roves, or washers, on the outside and rectangular 
roves on the inside, while they were connected to the timbers 
by means of wooden pins or trenails. It could also be seen that 
the close spacing of the nails, together with the heaviness of the 
timbers, made it obvious that the clenching up of the planks 
must have been done before the timbers were in place. In other 
words, the planking was done first and the ribs put in afterwards. 
There must have been some sort of a frame-work to give the 
planking its shape, and it is probable that an occasional narrower 
rib was used for this purpose, though we have not been able to 
prove this. 

The method of making each plank out of three thicknesses 
had distinct advantages. It made the shaping for the overlap 
comparatively easy, and it allowed the scarfs to be so distributed 
that one thickness of plank covered the joint in the next. Natu- 
rally it also made it possible to use a greater total thickness of 
planking than would have been possible with single planks. 
I do not know what is the thickest plank that can be used in 
clinker-building, but I doubt if it is anywhere near the total of 
the three thicknesses in this ship. Clinker-built vessels of any 
great size were notoriously weak, but they would have been far 
weaker if they had had to be built with a single skin. 

Whether this Bursledon ship is the Grace Dieu or not, it seems 
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to me quite certain that she dates from a period more than a 
century—and probably more than two centuries—earlier than 
the famous Roya/ Sovereign of 1637, and that she was bigger 
than that ship. We know that a vessel roughly equal to the 
Sovereign in size was being built for Henry V at Bayonne in 
1419. Ifa still larger vessel had already been built in England 
it would help to explain why the apparently unheard-of dimen- 
sions of the Bayonne ship were merely recorded without any 
suggestion that they were in any way remarkable. 





Two Twelfth-Century Charters of 
Reading Abbey 


By H. C. Anprews, F.S.A. 
[Read 19th February 1932] 


I was very glad to receive two years ago permission from the 
Hon. Mrs. Abel Henry Smith and Major Edward P. Smith to 
calendar the mass of deeds relating to the Woodhall Park 
estate, at Watton-at-Stone, Herts. These deeds range from 
the twelfth down to the eighteenth century and cover the 
villages and hamlets of Watton-at-Stone, Aston, Stapleford, 
Sacombe, Wempstead, and Waterford, so far as concerns the 
manors of Aston, Bardolfs, Waterford Hall, Patchendon, Wood- 
hall, Gobions and Lanvars, and Sele. 

Of the two earliest of these deeds one, which belongs now 
to Mr. Vernon Austen Malcolmson, of Aston Bury, Herts., is 
Queen Adeliza’s charter giving the manor and church of Aston, 
Herts., to Reading Abbey. The other is King Stephen’s charter 
of confirmation of the same, and is still amongst the Woodhall 
Park deeds. 

The first wife of King Henry I, Eadgyth, known as Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm and Margaret of Scotland, had died on 
ist May 1118, and on 29th January 1121 the king married 
Adeliza, the eighteen-year-old daughter of Godfrey (Barbatus) 
of Louvain, duke of Brabant or Lower Lotharingia. The dower 
which her husband settled on her included Arundel, Sussex ; 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon.; and Aston, Herts. Within a few 
months of the marriage, on 18th June 1121, Henry, probably 
instigated by his bride, founded Reading Abbey, in place of 
the one destroyed years before, which tradition says had been 
originally founded by Elfrida in expiation of her part in the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr in 986. Inthe Foundation 
Charter which he issued in 1125 he recorded that ‘I have built 
a new monastery at Reading in place of the earlier Abbey 
destroyed long since on account of its sins.’ Queen Adeliza 
was one of the witnesses to the charter. 

Henry died at Bois-Léon, near Rouen, on 1st December 1135. 
His body was embalmed at Rouen, and interred at Reading 
Abbey on 4th January 1136, King Stephen as well as Adeliza 
being present. At that time Adeliza presented to the abbey 
the land of Reginald the Forester in her manor of Stanton 
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Harcourt of the annual value of 1oos. and afterwards added 
the patronage and revenues of that church to supply the expense 
of a lamp to burn perpetually before the pyx and her husband’s 
tomb. 

Adeliza again went to Reading Abbey to observe the anni- 
versary of her husband’s death, and on this occasion gave to the 
abbey her manor and church of Aston, Herts. Her charter (pl. 1) 
is the first of the two which are here described. It is attested by 
thirty-eight witnesses, about whom there is no need to make 
any remarks, as the charter is definitely of date late 1136. This 
charter is recorded in the Reading Abbey Cartulary (B.M. 
Egerton MS. 3031), but omits from the witnesses Gervase and 
Bertram, clerks of the bishop of Worcester. It is printed in 
Dugdale’ s Monasticon (1846 ed., pp. 41-2),' from the Reading 
Abbey Cartulary (Harl. MS. 1708), where the names of witnesses 
and place of execution are omitted. It has since been printed 
in extenso with translation in the Transactions of the East Herts. 
Arch. Soc. (vol. i, pp. 129-32). A most interesting point about 
it is its seal. This seal was the one used by Matilda, Henry’s 
first wife. It is a pointed oval, and bears the full-length figure 
of the queen with long dress, cloak fastened at the neck, and long 
sleeves. She wears a crown of three points fleury, head-dress, 
etc., and stands on a flat corbel. Her right hand holds a sceptre 
with open trefoiled handle, and cruciform head surmounted by 
a dove turned to the sinister. In her left hand isanorb. The 
normal inscription is + SIGILLVI MATHILDIS SECVNDAE DEI 
GRACIA REGINAE ANGLI€. But evidently Adeliza had no seal 
of her own, and this seal was adapted to her use by crudely 
altering the name of MATHILDIS to AALIDIS.” 

In confirmation of her gift, Adeliza presented a pall to the 
altar. In the words of the charter she says, ‘ hanc autem dona- 
tionem feci in primo anniversario domini mei nobilissimi regis 
Henrici in eadem ecclesia per quoddam pallium quod super 
altare posui.’ 

After Henry’s death Adeliza had retired to Arundel Castle 
and took no part in the turmoil into which the country was 
plunged by the turbulent barons on the accession of Stephen. 
About the year 1138 she married William de Albini or 
d’Aubigny, the royal butler. 

Following the marriage, Albini issued a charter of confirma- 
tion of his wife’s gift to the Abbey. This is preserved at the 


* With ‘ Bercksyra’ in error for ‘ Hertforda schira’. 


* See B.M. Cat. of Seals, no. 789. 
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British Museum." A comparison of it with the original grant 
suggests that it may have been written by the same monastic 
scribe at a later date. A detailed examination of the names of 
its seventeen witnesses together with those of the thirty-nine 
witnesses of the grant might produce some useful evidence. 
The names in common are Herman the chaplain, Master Serlo, 
Geoffrey Tregoz, Robert de Calz, and Reginald de Windsor. 
Perhaps Ralph and Roger, clerks of the bishop of Salisbury 
of the grant, may be the chaplains Ralph and Roger of the 
confirmation. 

In 1139 Stephen, while besieging Marlborough, as the Con- 
tinuator of Florence of Worcester records,” or Corfe Castle, 
according to the narrative of the Gesta Stephani,3 had received 
warning that the Empress Matilda with her illegitimate brother 
Robert earl of Gloucester was about to attempt a landing. 
Accordingly a close watch was set on all the ports night and 
day. However, they evaded the guards and landed at Arundel. 
The earl of Gloucester at once slipped away across country 
to his stronghold at Bristol, while the empress with the small 
Angevin retinue presented herself at Arundel Castle. The date 
is uncertain. Robert of Torigni says‘ it occurred in the month 
of August. William of Malmesbury definitely dates it 30th 
September,> and with this J. H. Round agrees.° But the editor 
of Gesta Stephani’ sees some difficulty in putting it so late, and 
suggests the substitution of 30th August. Torigni and Matthew 
Paris * are responsible for the statement that the empress not only 
came to England by invitation of William de Albini but was even 
received by him at Arundel Castle. Later writers have accepted 
this, though pointing out that it was Albini’s only defection. I 
suggest that this statement is an error, and that Albini was with 
Stephen and not at Arundel at all when she arrived, and that 
Adeliza, presumably with a simplicity borne of utter seclusion, 
and ignorant of or indifferent to the events taking place around 
her, admitted them. Perhaps, although it was summer time, 
the travellers had experienced foul weather and presented a 


* Add. Ch. 19586. It is reproduced in Warner and Ellis’s Facsimiles of Royal 
and other Charters in the British Museum, i, pl. x, 1903. 

* Chronicle of Florence of Worcester (Bohn Library), p. 268, 1854. 

3 Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. R. 
Howlett (Chronicles Series), iii, 54, 55. 

4 Ibid., iv, 137. 

5 Gesta Regum, ed. W. Stubbs (Chronicles Series), ii, 555. 

° Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 55. 

7 Introduction to Gesta Stephani, pp. xxi—-xxv. 

* Chronica Majora (Chronicles Series), ii, 170. 
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pitiful appearance which would appeal to her, and in any case 
the empress was her own step-daughter. 

This brings me to the second charter with its fragment of 
Stephen’s first seal’ (pl. 11). Dugdale has not recorded it, and 
the copy of it entered in the Reading Abbey Cartulary (Egerton 
MS. 3031) has the names of only the first five witnesses and place 
of execution. It is repeated in the Reading Abbey Cartulary 
(Harl. MS. 1708) without the names of witnesses or place of 
execution, and has been printed in the Transactions of the East 
Herts. Arch. Soc. (vol. i, p. 135) with the same omissions. But 
these omitted details are of the greatest importance. The names 
of the witnesses enable it to be dated 1139; and it is the only 
charter that Stephen is known to have executed at Arundel. It 
is Stephen’s confirmation of Adeliza’s gifts of Aston and Stanton 
Harcourt to Reading Abbey. It reads as extended : 

Stephanus rex Anglorum Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Comiti- 
bus Justiciariis Vicecomitibus Baronibus et Omnibus fidelibus suis totius 
Anglie salutem. Sciatis me concessisse et confirmasse in perpetuam elemo- 
sinam deo et Ecclesie Sancte Marie de Radingis et Abbati et Monachis 
ibidem deoservientibus Manerium de Estonacum terriset ecclesia et homi- 
nibus et omnibus ad illud pertinentibus quod regina Adelicia eis dedit pro 
xx libratis pro anima Avunculi mei regis Henrici Et Centum solidatas quas 
ipsa regina eis dedit in Stantona. Quare volo et precipio quod ecclesia illa 
Radingensis bene et in pace libereet quiete teneant ista sicutliberiustenent 
alias elemosinas suas et sicut Regina prefata eis concessit per Cartam suam 
amodo usque in sempiternum. Testibus Henrico episcopo Wintonie et 
Seffrido episcopo Cicestrie et Walerano Comite Metllenti et Radulpho 
comite Cestrie et Comite Gisleberto et Roberto de Ferrers Comite de 
Notingham et Willelmo de Ipra et Willelmo Martel et Roberto de Ver 
et Willelmo de Albini Pincerna et Eudone Martel. Apud Arundellam. 
Hearing that the empress was at Arundel Stephen had at 

once hurried thither from Marlborough to blockade the castle. 
With him came (if we can so conclude from the list of witnesses) 
his brother Henry of Blois the powerful and wary bishop of 
Winchester, Seffrid bishop of Chichester, Count Waleran of 
Meulan his faithful follower, the vacillating and treacherous 
Randulf earl of Chester who afterwards sided with the empress, 
Earl Gilbert (whether the earl of Hertford or his uncle the 
earl of Pembroke is uncertain), Robert de Ferrers earl of 
Nottingham, the leader of the royal mercenaries William of 
Ypres, William Martel dapifer, the Constable Robert de Ver, 


* Stephen’s first seal bears on the obverse the king enthroned, with inscription 
+STEPHANVS DEI GRATIA REX ANGLORVM;; and on the reverse the 
king on horseback, with STEPHANVS DEI GRATIA DVX NORMANORV 
(B.M. Cat. of Seals, no. 43). 
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Charter of Queen Adeliza, giving 
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Reading Abbey, 1139 
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Eudo Martel and Adeliza’s husband himself (styled as Pincerna 
and not yet earl of Arundel). Whether there followed an 
actual blockade of the castle the historians are not unanimous, 
in fact only Henry of Huntingdon,’ John of Hexham,* and 
Robert de Torigni mention it; and it is noticeable that William 
of Malmesbury is silent, nor does the Gesta Stephani make any 
definite assertion. If the landing was effected in August there 
was plenty of time for a siege, but if it was 30th September 
subsequent recorded events followed too closely on that date to 
have given time for it. In any case Stephen probably had not 
a sufficient force available for successfully blockading such a 
large and strong fortress, and he allowed the empress to leave 
Arundel and join the earl of Gloucester at Bristol, even providing 
a safeguard for her. The historians are at a loss to account for 
this strange action. John of Hexham says that Stephen acted 
ex indiscreta animi simplicitate. Henry of Huntingdon suggests 
that Stephen either deemed the castle impregnable or was 
misled by treacherous counsel (vel perfida credens consilia vel quia 
castrum inexpugnabile). According to the Gesta Stephani the 
treacherous counsellor was the bishop of Winchester. He had 
met the earl of Gloucester somewhere between Arundel and 
Bristol and made a secret agreement with him, and now having 
joined Stephen he advised him that a siege would be a mistaken 
policy ; for rebellion in the west under Gloucester was certain, 
and if the empress was kept besieged in the east rebellion was 
also probable there, so it was better to send her to Bristol in 
order that the rebellion could be limited to one definite district 
and thus be more easily coped with. 

But this charter suggests quite a feasible explanation for 
Stephen’s ‘ weakness born of chivalry’, as Stone? calls it. It is 
noticeable that the historians say nothing more about William 
de Albini and any treacherous dealings on his part than has been 
already mentioned. If Stephen was in a quandary, much more 
so was Albini, since in his absence his wife had received the 
empress in his castle. Under the circumstances we can picture 
Albini eagerly undertaking that the castle should offer no opposi- 
tion to the king, and the king on his part promising to overlook 
Adeliza’s indiscretion and to observe the laws of chivalrous 
hospitality to the extent of doing no harm to the empress. 


* Historia Anglorum, ed.'T. Arnold (Chronicles Series), p. 266. 

* Symeon of Durham. Historia regum (continued by John of Hexham), ed. 
T. Arnold (Chronicles Series), ii, 302. 

3 Gilbert Stone, England from the earliest times to the Great Charter, pp. 484-5, 
1916. 


2 
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Under this agreement there would be no blockade, and Stephen 
with his retinue would be received at the castle as guests. 

When it came to the question of what to do with the empress 
the wily bishop may well have given the advice attributed to 
him, with the result that Stephen allowed her to depart to Bristol 
under the escort of the bishop himself and Waleran of Meulan. 
But before setting out, as the bishop’s name amongst the wit- 
nesses of this deed shows, Stephen had signified his forgiveness 
of Adeliza by giving her this charter of confirmation of Aston 
Manor for her abbey of Reading. As soon as all had been 
settled Stephen marched away against Brian FitzCount at 
Wallingford, and having arranged the blockade there captured 
Cerney, the small fortress of Miles of Gloucester near Ciren- 
cester, and by 13th October was laying siege to Malmesbury. 
Thus ended the incident of Arundel. It proved disastrous for 
Stephen, for within fifteen months the battle of Lincoln was 
fought and he was a prisoner in Bristol Castle chiefly through 
the treachery of the earl of Chester. 

Adeliza never again interfered in national affairs. After 
bearing seven children to Albini she retired to Affigam Abbey 
near Alost in Flanders, and died there, aged 48, on gth April 
IISI. 





Excavations at Titterstone Clee Hill Camp, 
Shropshire, 1932 
By B. H. Sr. J. O’Nen 
Tue Sire (fig. 1) 


Tirrerstone Cree Hinz lies some five miles due east of 
Ludlow. It is crowned by a camp which comprises the whole 
of the comparatively flat top, measuring about $ mile from east 
to west and 4 mile from north to south. In area (71 acres) and 
in elevation (1,749 ft. at its summit) it is abnormal amongst hill- 
forts in Great Britain; both these facts have important bearings 
on the excavation of 1932, particularly on the lack of finds (see 

. 30). 

A full discussion of its topographical features and environs 
will be published shortly in Archaeologia Cambrensis. It will be 
sufficient here to call attention to the camps on Brown Clee Hill 
and the connexion between them and Titterstone; and to the 
main East-West trackway, which passes close under the rampart 
of the latter. The two main branches of this track to the west 
are well attested for the prehistoric period," and there can be 
little doubt that the camp on Titterstone was placed to command 
their point of junction. 

The defence of the camp is normally a single rampart with- 
out a ditch (pl. viz). On the small stretch of original ground 
surface which remains between no. 1 Quarry and the East End 
Quarry a second rampart is plainly visible.’ 

The rampart is best seen close to the main entrance on the 
south side of the camp. Here it consists of a bank of earth, at 
most rising 6ft. above the immediate interior, with a large 
regular accumulation of basalt blocks resembling a scree in 
front. Beyond a point about 450 ft. east of Section D the ram- 
part is formed entirely of blocks of basalt. The accumulation 
of scree in front of it, however, remains and the line of demar- 
cation between the two is indefinite (Section B, pl. vi). At 
280 ft. beyond Section B the rampart proper ends abruptly, and 
all that remains is the accumulation of loose blocks, which on 


the north side of the camp actually constitutes the sole defence. 
t 
* Information from Miss L. F. Chitty, Local Secretary for Shropshire ; see 
also Shrop. Arch. Trans., 1926, pp. 233 ff.; 1927, Misc. v; 1929, pp. 62-3. 
* 'The measurements of the section taken here (pl. viir) are accurate on the 
surface only; the remainder were computed from the section at the quarry face. 
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The small portion of defence on the south-west side below the 
summit and west of no. 1 Quarry is of the same type. The 
overall extent of the scree varies from 30 ft. to 37 ft. and it 
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Fic.1. The Clee Hills, Shropshire 
(Based on the O.S. map with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office) 





stands at most 4 ft. above the interior: usually it is much less 
(1 ft.—2 ft.). 

The summit of the hill is crowned by an Ordnance Survey 
cairn. This appears to have been built on part of a large round 
cairn of Bronze Age type, which has been very much levelled. 
A short distance to the east is the so-called Earth Circle. The 
only other features of the hill which call for comment are the 
north entrance and the ‘Stone Circles’ (pp. 15, 16, and 30). 
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ExcaAvaATION 


For many years past quarrying operations by the British 
Quarrying Company, Ltd. (originally Field and Mackay, Ltd.) 
have been gradually destroying the rampart and interior of the 
camp.’ Excavations began on 27th June and lasted with some 
slight interruptions until 20th September.’ Five sections were 
cut across the rampart, and the line of the palisade found in 
Sections C and D was followed laterally for some distance. 
The entrance was completely excavated, and trenches were 
dug at the north entrance to establish its identity. A selection 
of shallow depressions, including some marked on the O.S. map 
as ‘Stone Circles’, was excavated and found to be natural. 
Finally, the peculiar mound referred to as the Earth Circle on 
the summit of the hill was trenched.? No significant finds were 
made, the sum total being three pieces of flint. 


Tue Rampart Sections‘ (pl. vir) 


Section A shows merely a scree-like accumulation of basalt 
blocks, 40 ft. overall in width and at most 2 ft. 6 in. thick. A 
thin layer of brown soil lying immediately under this and on 
the old topsoil represents the loose dust and weathered basalt 
which have filtered through the scree; this feature occurred in 
all sections. The scree now presents little obstacle, although it 
might conceivably have acted as a kind of chevaux de frise to slow 
down a rush of attackers, thus in some measure supplying that 


* The Company through their Chairman, Sir Henry Maybury, and General 
Manager, Mr. D. J. E. Mackay, to whom warm thanks are due, very generously 
paid half the cost of the work, the remainder being defrayed by H.M. Commis- 
sioners of Works under the Ancient Monuments Act, 1931. Moreover the staff 
rendered every possible assistance; mention should be made especially of the 
Assistant Manager, Mr. A. W. S. Pring, and Messrs. W. Hancocks, E. Everall, 
S. Taylor, and the two George Lloyds. 

* The excavators, the present writer and his colleague Mr. R. S. Simms, 
desire to express their gratitude for assistance rendered on the site by Messrs. G. W. 
Huzzey, H. Noel Jerman, John Charlton, and J. T. D. Musson, and in respect 
of the plan of the entrance by Mr. C. N. Johns, Field-Archaeologist, Department 
of Antiguities, Palestine. In addition they would like to thank those archaeo- 
logists who, whilst visiting the site, helped with suggestions: Mr. J. P. Bushe- 
Fox, Professor V. Gordon Childe, Dr. Cyril Fox, Dr. Willoughby Gardner, 
Mr. D. W. Philips, and Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler; also Mr. C. A. Ralegh 
Radford for help during the compilation of this report. 

3 Report forthcoming in Arch. Camb. 

* All measurements along the rampart are taken along its crest from the east 
side of Section D, the position of which will be found on the plan of the South 
Entrance (pls. rx, x). 
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defence in depth which is so frequently found in fortifications of 
this type and is otherwise almost absent at Titterstone." 

It is probable that originally there was a piled rampart of 
stone supported on its outer side by a dry-built wall similar to 
that between Section D and the main entrance. No trace of 
this could be located, but with pressure downhill such a wall 
might easily collapse and in time become spread as regularly as 
the scree appears to-day.’ 

There remains the larger issue, why this side of the hill (and 
probably the south-western side also) was only protected by 
what on any showing is but a feeble defence. Arguments might 
be deduced from the enormous size of the camp, and the con- 
sequent magnitude of the task of erecting its defences, to suggest 
that the work was left unfinished. But there is another solution 
in accordance with the known propensity of prehistoric man to 
make every possible use of natural defences. It is true that the 
slope of the hill down from the rampart is more gentle here 
than anywhere else, but it appears that in prehistoric times a 
large area to the east and north-east of Titterstone was thick 
forest. Geological considerations point in this direction, and 
this portion of Shropshire between the Severn and the Clee Hills 
has produced no certain find of prehistoric date and very few 
of the Roman period. Therefore, attack from this side was not 
to be expected, and normally it would only be delivered along 
one of the two trackways, either the northern from Brown Clee, 
which presumably was in friendly possession, or the main one 
along Hoar Edge (fig. 1). Only at the south was attack likely, 
and here all efforts were concentrated on a strong defensive work. 

Section B. ‘This shows the accumulation of basalt blocks piled 
up at the inner end to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. above the old ground 
level, but spreading down the slope for a distance of 25 ft. 
(measured from the crest of the rampart). In the absence of 
signs of any type of revetment on the inner or outer sides, it is 
impossible to determine the original width of this stone rampart. 
It may, however, be presumed, at least in its final state, to have 
had a stone revetment, like that found in Section D, which 
might easily collapse outwards and leave no traces. This trench 
was continued at the inner end through one of the ‘Stone 
Circles’, which proved to be a natural depression. The circle 
in solid black amongst the other group (pl. viz) on the northern 
side of the camp was also examined with the same result. 


* Arch. Camb., \xxxi, 259. 
* Deliberate overthrow of the defences at Roman command is another possible 
explanation. 
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Section C. This shows what is probably a typical section of 
the south-east portion of the rampart (pl. 1, 1). 

The rampart proper consists of earth and basalt blocks, col- 
lected from the surface of the hill immediately behind, standing 
now to about 4 ft. 6 in. above the old ground level. This was 
originally supported by a revetment of timber, probably with 
a slight batter, the main uprights of which rested in circular 
post-holes,* 10 ft. apart. These measured 3 ft. in diameter and 
averaged 1 ft. 6in. in depth. The loose filling between this 
palisade and the consolidated rampart fell away when the line 
of the holes was followed, leaving the thick matted covering of 
grass and whinberry overhanging.” In front of this timber- 
revetted earth and stone rampart is the usual scree-like accumu- 
lation of basalt blocks extending down the slope for 32 ft. As in 
Sections A and B no sign of any stone revetment was found 
within this accumulation. 

Section D. This resembled Section C, but the core of the ram- 
part, consisting mainly of large basalt blocks mixed with a little 
soil, could be differentiated from the earthy talus behind it. 
Above this talus was a narrow band of grey clay 3 in. thick and 
stained brown on its upper and lower surfaces owing to contact 
with the iron in the soil. Overlying this and the core of the 
rampart there was a capping of soil with a few pieces of yellow 
sandstone. 

In front of the rampart isa line of circular post-holes smaller 
than those in Section C and at an average interval of 5 ft. 3 in. 
(pls. 1x and x). They are bottle-shaped and dug through the old 
topsoil into the hard yellow sandstone subsoil (diameter at top 
1 ft. 6in.; at bottom, 1 ft. g in.; depth usually 20 in.). The upper 
side only is undercut. At Castlelaw in the Pentland Hills Pro- 
fessor Gordon Childe located palisade-holes in a similar position 
(at the foot of the rampart), which were undercut on the downhill 
side to receive timbers of a palisade showing a pronounced batter. 
At Titterstone it is suggested that the undercutting was done 
for the greater stability of an almost upright palisade. The post, 
being as stated below wider at the base than higher up, would 
rest much more securely in this manner, if placed close against 
the hard subsoil along the whole of one side, than if simply placed 
in an ordinary hole and packed all round. In no case was any 


* The fact that one of these is oval is, probably, only due to the difficulty of 
digging such a hole in subsoil full of large boulders. 

* The trench actually passed between two post-holes, but these were located 
and three of them traced. ‘The nearest has been drawn on the section for the 
sake of clarity. 

VOL. XIV Cc 
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trace of wood found in these palisade holes, but invariably 
there was a thin layer (1 in. thick) of grey clay on the flat 
bottom of the hole. This clay layer had probably been placed in 
position to act as a bedding for the post and to preserve the wood.’ 
In hole no. 3 the downhill packing was found intact. This con- 
sisted of material previously excavated from the hole, soil flecked 
with yellow sandstone with a few small stones. The remainder 
of the hole as discovered was filled with a much looser and 
wetter earthy filling (free from yellow sandstone chips), which 
easily fell away both from the hard yellow side of the hole and 
from the packing (pl. 1v, 1 and 2). Other holes show these or 
similar features and confirm the conclusions arrived at: (1) the 
posts were whole trees with roots roughly pruned but not 
entirely removed, i.e. the post ‘spread’ at the base; (2) they 
were oblong in section, 10 in. by 7 in., probably two sides only 
having been roughly smoothed; (3) the batter of the palisade 
was only very slight ; (4) the posts cannot have been deliberately 
pulled out or the packing would not have been found intact in so 
many cases.” 

In front of this rampart is the usual scree-like accumulation 
of basalt blocks, 36 ft. overall in width, without any sign of revet- 
ting wall on the line of the drawn section. Exactly 4 ft. farther 
west, however, at the position indicated by broken lines, a very 
rough dry-built wall, 5 ft. in height, appears (pl. 1v, 3). It is 
composed of stones with one flat face outward, piled on top of 
one another with a considerable batter, but without any attempt 
at bonding into the loose boulders behind. Its only footings are 
somewhat larger boulders laid in the subsoil and sometimes 
projecting 6 in. to 1 ft. beyond the line of the wall. Its present 
abrupt termination was encountered in the trench, and at first 
sight it seemed not to have extended any farther. But another 
block, opposite the middle dark division of the middle hole in 
the illustration, fell away during excavation. This alone would 
dispel the illusion of a good end to the wall. It must be supposed 
that this wall originally continued for some distance, perhaps all 
the way along the rampart, but has been completely overthrown 
(v. p. 16). Search was made for it at short distances eastward 
without avail. At its western end this wall seemed to have the 

* It is not the remains of turf, but must have been obtained from one of the 
pockets of clay which abound on the hill. 

* In pls. rx and x the solid black represents the actual site of the post, the 
thick circle shows the diameter at 3 in. from the bottom and the thin circle 
the diameter at the top, where this was ascertained. 


3 Prior to excavation this was completely covered with fallen blocks which 
extended as far down as the right-hand hole in the illustration. 
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beginning of a corner turning into the entrance, but no traces 
remain farther on, and the wall itself was in a state of collapse. 

The section was continued downhill for some distance to 
determine the nature of the roadway as it nears the main en- 
trance, also to examine a feature which at first sight seemed 
perhaps to be an outer bank overlapping the entrance. It is clear 
that no metalling was applied to the road; the top of the hard 
yellow carboniferous sandstone, stripped of its usual covering 
of soil and loose basalt blocks, was a sufficiently good surface. 
What had seemed to be a second bank proved to be the piled- 
up subsoil removed from the road surface higher up; and the 
successive layers—(1) hard natural subsoil (undisturbed), (2) dis- 
placed topsoil, and (3) subsoil with some scrapings from the 
surface of the sandstone—could be clearly distinguished. 

A peculiarity of this section is the layer of clay at the back of 
the rampart, which has been described above. This is not natural 
and must have been deposited. It may have been placed as a 
kind of bonding course to consolidate the rampart, but the 
small amount of earth bank beneath it is against such a sug- 
gestion. On the other hand it is in the exact position for a ram- 
part walk, if the layer above is a later addition. It is therefore 
suggested, as in the case of Section E,* that the earth bank had 
already begun to slip forward at the time of reconstruction of 
the defences. To restore the rampart to its original size another 
layer of soil, probably scraped from the interior of the camp, 
was thrown up, covering the rampart walk. After this the stone 
rampart and revetment were added in front of the earth bank. 

Section E. This was dug under great difficulties practically 
under a quarry tip. Its features correspond in the main to those 
of Section D. The rampart, of which the core, composed of loose 
large stones and soil, is penetrated by a thick band of clay of the 
same type as in Section D (probably decomposed turf) * but 
thicker (upwards of 6in. in places), is here overlaid by two layers 
of different material. The lower is composed mainly of loose 
soil streaked and flecked with grey, iron-stained clay, probably 
from smaller pieces of turf. Above this is a layer of soil contain- 
ing fewer and smaller stones than the core. The line of demar- 
cation between this and the silt behind could not be determined 
with certainty. The downward sloping clay layer beneath these 
two strata, although continuous with the clay layer in the core, 
is natural, and represents the old surface level. In front of this 


I 


v.p. 20. As there, the clay probably represents decomposed turf. 
_* Analysis of a sample disclosed the very slightest trace of actual vegetable 
fragments and also a fair amount of carbon from organic matter. 
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rampart is the usual scree of basalt blocks originally revetted 
with a battered stone wall, as in Section D." This is shown on 
the section, although actually the nearest portion remaining is 
6 ft. to the east. Careful search between the earthen rampart 
and this wall failed to reveal any traces of palisade post-holes 
as found in Section D. At 6 ft. inside the wall * occurred a small 
patch of yellow sandstone, and almost underneath the wall itself 
was found a larger patch. These had the appearance of having 
been trampled in. Between the two spots (at 3 ft. from the wall) 
a semicircular patch of red earth and burnt wood indicates the 
site of a hearth. All these features rest upon the surface of the 
subsoil. 

The following line of development may be suggested. The 
original rampart (marked with a broken line on section), consist- 
ing mainly of the usual core of stones and soil, stretched from 
the point where the clay layer begins to run uphill approxi- 
mately to the position of the inner patch of yellow sandstone. 
The turf layer, now clay, was put down to consolidate the inner 
face of the rampart and to form a rampart walk. The outer face 
must have been revetted, probably with a palisade,’ but since 
the top layer of subsoil (light brown sandy soil) is here rather 
deep, the holes would not have reached the yellow sandstone. 
In course of time this rampart slipped downhill, the palisade 
having decayed or collapsed. 

At the time of reconditioning, the soil which had slipped was 
shovelled back, the position of the earth rampart being shifted 
back some 5 ft. The large loose boulders were first picked up 
and thrown over with a little soil covering the turf rampart- 
walk. Then came loose soil containing a considerable number 
of small turves, and finally the remainder of the accumulation, 
small stones and soil. In the process the palisade-holes, sunk 
into the top of the subsoil, would have been dug away completely. 
Finally the stone rampart and revetment were added, the hearth 
beneath it representing a temporary fireplace of those who were 
engaged upon the work of rebuilding (cf. hearth in W. Guard- 
house, p. 28). 


Tue Main Entrance * 


This was from the beginning of the incurved type. On the 
eastern side the rampart curves inwards at an angle of c. 120°; 


* All the pieces of this wall are now vertical or lean outward, owing to pressure 
from behind. * All these measurements are from the site of its outer face. 

3 Approximately as marked on the plan. 

4 Although the axis of the entrance is not actually north and south, it is 
treated as such for the sake of brevity. 
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the western incurve was originally set either at right angles or 
at an acute angle to the rampart. The latter was slightly modi- 
fied during the period of reconstruction and made comple- 
mentary to the 120° of the east side. 

Excavation showed various features within the entrance, 
which may be divided into four periods, viz. the period of ori- 
ginal construction (I); followed by a time of neglect or disuse 
(II); a period of reconstruction and elaboration (III); and a 
final era (IV) when the camp was still in use, but the defences 
at least partially dismantled. 

Period I (pl. 1x). The earthen rampart, as seen in Section D 
(pl. vimt), begins a few feet to the west of that point to curve 
inwards and proceeds in a north-westerly direction for about 
35 ft.as marked by hachures. A section cut about half-way along 
this portion of the rampart (pl. vim1, ‘Section across entrance’ 
—E. end) shows that the full width in its final state was c. 37 ft. 
This is indicated by the uniform 3 in. layer of clay (mainly 
grey, but iron-stained on its upper and lower margins) which 
rests upon the natural subsoil. This clay must here, as at the 
base of the rampart of Section E, represent the old turf line. 
Above this is a thin layer of earth flecked with pieces of yellow 
sandstone. This was not encountered in other sections, and prob- 
ably comes from the clearance for the original roadway within 
the entrance. Next comes the main mass of rampart, as elsewhere 
a core of large blocks of basalt with some soil. At the back of 
this there are two layers (as in Section E) comprising (1) soil 
and smaller stones with some quantity of yellow sandstone, and 
(2) a smaller layer of soil and some stones without sandstone 
chips. 

The core of rampart now crops out on the surface as it slopes 
into the entrance, but it must originally have been of more uni- 
form height. The two layers behind it may have formed part of 
the original rampart, but analogy with the Sections D and E 
suggests that they were placed there at the time of general re- 
construction. There is not the same evidence of a slip of the 
rampart in Period II, but they may quite well have come from 
a reclearance of the entrance roadway. An outer revetment, pre- 
sumably of wood, must however have existed although very 
little evidence came to light. There was a post at the north- 
western extremity of the rampart which served also in connexion 
with the gate, but for the next 24 ft. no post-hole was found, 
nor were there any signs of a stone revetting wall. Indeed, 
between the position of the gate and the last of the palisade- 
holes only one post-hole was found (no. 10). This is circular 
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and in every way resembles a palisade-hole except that it is 
slightly larger. It has also an extension on the downhill side dug 
to the same depth but with less care. Some of the packing stones 
remained in this extension, which was probably dug to receive 
a strut supporting the main post. 

The western arm of the entrance was constructed in an entirely 
different way. On account of the steady slope here from north- 
east to south-west a much greater accumulation of soil was needed 
in order to give the necessary height. Material was therefore 
collected over a wide area and heaped to form a mound of uncer- 
tain size, probably oval, as marked by broken lines on pl. rx. 
The tip lines of various materials, soil, basalt subsoil, yellow 
sandstone, orange clay, grey clay, and blue clay from different 
parts of the adjacent hill-side are very clearly marked in the 
section (pl. vir). The mound was revetted on the west and east 
sides by a very rough ‘ wall’ of boulders set in clay with a very 
considerable batter (pl. m1, 2). This revetment, although sufh- 
cient for retaining the bank, would not be suitable for defensive 
purposes. Consequently a revetment of wood nearer the vertical 
and higher may be assumed. No traces of it were found, but 
owing to the later accumulation of basalt blocks in this area an 
extensive search was impossible. 

The earliest arrangement of the gate may safely be equated 
with this first construction of earth and timber defences. This 
consists of a trench 5 ft. 6in. wide of which the exact original 
length was not determined. The bottom is now uneven ; it is 
crossed by two narrow ridges from which the hard subsoil 
slopes down in both directions. At the bottom of the middle 
and western hollows thus formed are deposits of grey-blue 
clay,‘ as in the bottom of the palisade-holes. In the bottom of 
the western hollow is also an oval depression 7 in. deep. It can 
only be supposed that these hollows are the sites of former posts 
belonging to the gate, the holes of which have become enlarged 
and misshapen during the period of disuse and dismantlement 
of the defences. 

About 24 ft. farther down the entrance there are two 
peculiarly shaped gullies. The eastern appeared at first sight 
to be one continuous gully, but is really composed of three 
separate parts, probably in the first instance dug independently. 
The middle part comprises two post-holes of a type similar to 
those of the palisade, perfectly circular and with a patch of clay 
1 in. thick on the bottom. These post-holes are linked by a 


* Natural clay not decomposed turf according to analysis; the full extent of 
the larger patch could not be determined. 
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2. Section across Entrance—western portion, looking east; showing 


Walls of Periods I and III 
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1. Palisade-hole no. 3: before 2. Palisade-hole no. 3: after partial 
clearance clearance, with packing intact (ruler 
measures I ft.) 





3. Section D, dry-built wall 
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gully, elliptical in plan and dug into the yellow subsoil. The 
middle portion of this, also, had a layer of grey clay laid upon 
the bottom. At each end of this central series is a circular post- 
hole with elliptical addition. These are of the same character 
as those already described; the circular parts have the grey 
clay layer at the bottom, but this does not occur anywhere in 
the elliptical portions. The western gully system, as far as it 
could be examined, was similar to that already described. 

The preservation of the original packing of stones and soil, as 
indicated by the shaded areas on the plan, helps to elucidate the 
significance of these arrangements. The circular holes probably 
held upright posts. The central elliptical gully may have con- 
tained a sleeper beam to act as a strut between the inner posts 
of the pairs of uprights, and perhaps also as a setting for less 
important upright beams. Such an arrangement would require 
more careful bedding (hence the clay layer) than ordinary 
sloping struts. These latter in all probability rested in the 
elliptical gullies at each end to provide support for the outer 
uprights. It does not seem likely that these uprights were in 
any way connected with the revetment of the rampart. The 
nearest palisade-hole is nearly g ft. from the first upright, 
whereas the former usually occur every § ft. to 5 ft. 3 in. They 
would not have been set less closely in the vicinity of the en- 
trance. Consequently it is supposed that the line of the revetted 
rampart, as outlined by the palisade holes, turned north-west- 
ward at hole no. 9 and continued in a straight line up to the 
gate post-hole no.10. The lack of any signs of revetment here, 
except the hole last mentioned, has been noted (p. 21), and it 
can only be imagined that it was completely carried away by 
pressure of soil prior to Period III. 

It is then necessary to visualize two lines of fencing, of which 
the major members were pairs of free standing uprights 4 ft. 
apart and well supported by struts, flanking a central roadway 
8 ft. to 9 ft. wide. These would be separated from the incurved 
ends of the ramparts by a passage on each side, c. g ft. wide. 
This has not the appearance of a normal prehistoric gate. It is 
far more likely that these fences are the supports for a wooden 
bridge, which carried a pathway from rampart to rampart. Such 
a bridge would give a more extensive command over hostile 
forces approaching the gate. Doubtless the passages could be 
blocked in time of war, to provide an additional barrier." 

Period II. The duration of Period I is quite uncertain. If, as 
seems probable, the construction of many hill-forts was undertaken 

* Cf. Hembury, Devon Arch. Exploration Soc. i, part 4 (forthcoming). 
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in view of imminent danger, when the peril had passed the 
defences may have been allowed to become ruinous (cf. St. 
Catherine’s Hill, Winchester). How far the entrance fell away 
into decay is uncertain; possibly the earth rampart on the east 
side slipped forward and the revetment may have been removed. 
The supports for the bridge at the lower end of the entrance 
were probably uprooted and the holes allowed to fill with de- 
bris, but they were not deliberately rammed with rubbish. 

The one structural feature which may be attributed to this 
period is the deliberate filling of the gate trench, which contained 
the original three large post-holes. This was done with very 
mixed material, which seems to have been taken from the earth 
bank on the west side of the entrance. The trench and holes 
were probably completely filled with this clay of many colours, 
rammed very hard, and the level brought up to the road surface. 
It is, of course, possible, but less likely, that this was done 
immediately prior to and in preparation for the reconstruction 
of Period III. 

Period III (pl. x). It is to be presumed that there was a 
renewed threat of war, which caused a reconstruction of the 
defences to be undertaken. The material employed was in the 
main stone, blocks of basalt, which were then even more plenti- 
ful upon the surface of the hill than they are now. The addition 
to the rampart of a wide wall or accumulation of blocks, revetted 
by a dry-built facing, has been referred to under Sections D 
and EF. 

The incurve of the rampart on the east side, perhaps partially 
ruined by slipping, was probably heightened with basalt blocks 
and revetted with a dry-built wall which connected with the 
existing wall described under Section D. As stated above, 
there is a suggestion of a curve towards the entrance at the west 
end of the latter, but no single trace of a wall or certain sign of 
its foundation was found on the east side of the entrance passage 
itself.? The thrust downhill from the accumulation behind 
must have caused it to fall outwards, at the same time carrying 
down most of the stone rampart. 

Section E shows a similar addition to the original rampart. 
Here the revetting wall towards the entrance is preserved in only 
three short stretches, and the precarious condition of these after 
excavation plainly indicates what must have been their fate under 
pressure of the intervening portions. 


* Proc. Hants. Field Club, xi, 60 and fig. 7. 
* It is possible that hole no. ro was still in use. The eastern pair of posts at 
the gate described below would, of course, form the upper end of this revetment. 
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The western arm of the entrance, owing to the slope of the 
hill, lies at a considerably lower level than the eastern arm, and 
in its original state cannot have given very good command of 
the approach. ‘This was remedied in Period III by the addition 
of a very large accumulation of basalt blocks which almost com- 
pletely encases the earlier earthen rampart. Only at its extreme 
south-west end is the revetment of the latter visible outside the 
basalt addition (pl. m1, 2). At this point immediately above 
the earlier wall is a small piece, 5 ft. long and 2 ft. 6in. high, 
of dry-stone wall, which must originally have run continuously 
round the basalt addition as a revetment, approximately as 
indicated by a broken line; a small piece of similar walling 6 in. 
high was found adjoining the northern side of the West Guard- 
house." 

The revetment-wall remains down the whole length of the 
entrance roadway on the west side to a maximum height of 6 ft. 
(pl. v, 1). It is skilfully built with a batter of c. 75°, the 
facing stones being thin slabs of basalt. The face is well bonded 
into the core, so that dislodging of stones as much as 2 ft. 
within had a noticeable effect upon the face. The lowest course 
usually consists of massive blocks, which rest firmly upon a 
projecting layer of smaller blocks laid on the subsoil. This 
foundation had afterwards been covered by a layer of loose 
brown sandy filling in order to make the surface of the road 
more even (see section across Entrance, pl. vir). As in Period I 
(and II) the top of the hard yellow sandstone was in the main 
used as the road surface. 

This wall crosses the western gully of the earlier bridge. It 
is ruined at the southern end, but there is sufficient evidence 
that it joined the revetment of the main rampart approximately 
as indicated by the dotted line, showing that in spite of the 
different character of the work both were constructed as part of 
a single scheme. 

Although in this period the axis of the entrance was some- 
what altered and its lower end made narrower, the gate was 
rebuilt upon its original site, obliterating the traces of the 
earlier arrangements. Three post-holes were dug in the rammed 
filling of the trench (Period II) almost exactly on the site of the 
older posts. Farther down the entrance three other post-holes 
were dug in the subsoil, making altogether three pairs of holes, 
as indicated on the plan. As far as could be ascertained from the 
position of the packing stones, the central points of the posts in 
these pairs of holes were about 4 ft. apart, the posts themselves 

* All this walling is of the good type as used in the Entrance. 
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being about 1 ft. in diameter. While it is possible that this 
gap was of service for the insertion and retention of blocking 
timbers laid horizontally upon one another when war or other 
circumstances demanded such protection, it is far more likely 
that the primary object of the double uprights was to carry a 
bridge as postulated for Period I. In this case it would be 
necessary to have a platform projecting for some distance in 
advance of the supports. In this connexion it should be 
noticed that particular care was taken with the lower holes. 
The one on the east is the deepest on the site (4 ft.), that in the 
middle has the best cut and most clearly defined outer edge," 
and contains the best packing, most of which is placed on the 
downhill side. The post on the west fitted exactly in a built 
recess in the flanking wall. Pl. v, 2 shows clearly the sequence 
of construction here. The greater part of the wall was built 
and the post erected. When this had been done, the smaller 
extension of the wall was built not upon a good foundation but 
upon loose basalt blocks; it was intended primarily to keep the 
post in position, not to retain the rampart behind it. 

The gate, it is suggested, was double, the western leaf being 
perhaps smaller than the eastern (73 ft. and 9$ ft.). One was 
hung upon each of the upper side posts and closed onto the 
central upper post. Gate-posts nos. 16 and 20 served also in 
connexion with the Guardhouses. 

The Guardhouses (pl. v1). This period saw the erection of 
a guardhouse on each side behind the gate. The post-holes 
are similar to those at the gate and quite unlike the palisade 
holes of the rampart. The whole arrangement of gate and 
guardhouses is part of a single plan, while the floor of the 
western guardhouse is formed of material similar to the filling of 
the trench at the gate (which has been described under Period 
II), viz. rammed mixed soils taken from the bank of Period I. 

In plan the Guardhouses are trapezoidal and practically iden- 
tical in shape and size, the only difference being that whereas 
the front of the eastern chamber continues the straight line of the 
(supposed) eastern revetment of the entrance, the front of that 
on the west bends back, continuing the curve of the western 
flanking wall. This is due to the slope of the hill, and also per- 
haps to the course of the already existing roadway. 

The post-holes are very large, and usually 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
deep. Owing to the difficulty of differentiating between the hard 

* 'This hole was extended northwards as shown, when it was cut in the sub- 


soil. It may have joined hole no. 18, but, owing to the latter being dug in the 
earlier filling, certainty is impossible. 
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Main entrance, looking south-west. Dry built wall on west side. 
In foreground post-hole no. 19 


2. Recess in wall of main entrance (west side) 
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2. East Guardhouse 
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yellow subsoil and similar material which has been re-used as 
packing and rammed hard, the outside diameter of the holes 
could not always be ascertained. The circle as shown on plan 
is the size at the top with all the large packing stones removed ; 
the inside line represents the size and position of the actual post 
which was ascertained from the position of the packing stones, 
the space between them being filled with loose damp earth and 
stones. All but one of the posts rested upon the hard yellow 
subsoil, with no trace of a clay layer. ‘The holes of the West 
Guardhouse were dug down to this level through the artificial 
floor with the exception of no. 22, which, having less strain to 
bear, was set less deeply in the ground and rested upon a flat 
stone 2 ft. 6 in. below floor level. It is possible that the post in 
no. 14 also rested on a flat stone, but this is uncertain. In two 
holes (nos. 11 and 20), of which the earth filling at the bottom 
was particularly damp, traces of wood remained. Some was very 
decomposed, resembling red jelly, but the rest was brown and 
still showed the grain. 

In the West Guardhouse there remain the footings of the walls 
by which it was enclosed on three sides. They consist merely 
of large or medium-sized basalt blocks with a fair face turned 
towards the room. They are set slightly into the floor and are 
noticeably in line. This feature could be traced on the whole 
of the west side and on most of the south side, but the northern 
portion could only partially be located. On the western side 
this line partly overlies the post-holes. The actual position of 
the posts in the holes, determined as usual by the packing, was 
always in advance of the wall. It seems, therefore, that the 
rough stone revetment, perhaps similar to the wall in Section D 
(pls. rv, 3 and vit), which stood on these footings, was con- 
sidered insufficient and was supported by timber work based 
upon the uprights. The area at the extreme south-east of this 
guardhouse was very confused, perhaps on account of a pre- 
mature collapse of the post," and the original area of the hole 
could not be ascertained. The presence of the small piece of 
dry-walling north of the wall-slot (p. 26), which certainly ended 
at the position indicated (pl. v, 2), suggests that a post was 
erected against its northern face. This would be practically a 
necessity for the purpose of the gate, and is further supported 
by the discovery of wood remains in this position at the bottom 
of the hole. The southern wall of the guardhouse, however, 
does not point directly towards the back of this post. The most 


* ‘The presence of a piece of wood apparently in a horizontal position at the 
bottom of the hole suggests that it may have split or broken, 
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likely supposition is that there were two posts in this hole, the 
more northerly one‘ serving as the main upright of the guard- 
house revetment, whilst the other was used independently for 
the support of the gate. 

In the East Guardhouse there are fragmentary remains of 
similar footings of revetment walls as indicated on the south and 
east sides. On the northern side no such footings came to light, 
but there is a sudden rise in the subsoil (marked by hachures). 
This was, perhaps, made in the course of levelling the floor of 
the guardhouse, and certainly indicates the line of the side wall. 

Floors. The floor of the East Guardhouse consists of the 
hard yellow subsoil, from which the usual covering of upper 
subsoil and topsoil has been removed.’ It slopes down steeply 
from the outer side of the room to the entrance roadway, which 
had a similar surface. 

The floor of the West Guardhouse is quite flat at the level 
of the adjacent roadway. Since the subsoil slopes down to the 
west and south, additional material was needed. This was taken 
from the bank of mixed soils and clay which formed the incurve 
of the entrance in Period I (p. 22) and may be compared with 
the filling of the entrance trench (p. 24). It is rammed very 
hard and the post-holes dug in it down to the old subsoil. At 
a line through the eastern post-holes of this guardhouse it is 
no more than 6in. to gin. thick. In the western row of holes it 
is 2 ft. 6in. to 3 ft. thick. 

On this floor, 7 ft. from the back wall of the guardhouse and 
a few inches from the south wall, was found the single artifact 
associated with the camp, a very small flake of chalk flint (with- 
out secondary working). The whole of the central portion of 
the floor was covered with a thin layer of burnt wood fragments. 
This increased in thickness until, close to hole no. 22, at the 
position marked Hearth, there was a semicircular patch of red 
earth mixed with burnt wood, altogether 1 in. thick and 2 ft. in 
diameter. Three distinct layers of burnt wood could be dis- 
cerned, interspersed with layers of red earth. This clearly 
indicates the site of successive fires separated from each other 
by an interval of time, when soil accumulated upon the ashes, 
the light covering of the surrounding floor representing the 


* A possible site of this is marked by a deposit of clay of Period I, and it is 
quite likely that the original post still stood here and was utilized. 

* The packing round the circumference of the post-holes has been brought up 
exactly to this level. It consists of this yellow subsoil once disturbed, but it has 
been rammed so hard, that it is frequently distinguished with difficulty from the 
undisturbed ground. 
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more scattered remnants. It can be compared with the hearth 
found in Section E, but, although it may date from the time 
of reconstruction work in the camp, its successive layers rather 
point to intermittent occupation of the guardhouse for a short 
period by a single or a few guards. 

Period IV. Once again the fear of war passed away and the 
gate was dismantled. The only feature of this period is the thick 
layer of road metal (‘ River Gravel’ on Section across Entrance, 
pl. vir) which was laid over the whole width of the fairway in 
the Entrance from the upper end of the guardhouses down for 
a distance of 70 ft. to the line of the stone revetment of the ram- 
parts. The buff sandy nature of this material and the presence 
in it of many small rounded quartz pebbles show that it has 
been carried up from a stream bed in the Cornbrook Sandstone 
(Millstone Grit). The most likely source is Shirley Brook (fig. 1), 
where such material may be seen to-day in close proximity to 
the main trackway. This layer completely covered the tops of 
the two large post-holes of Period III in the middle of the fair- 
way, which were filled prior to its deposit with loose soil and 
stones. It also covered the two small circular holes which are 
marked a short distance north-west of these large holes. Their 
purpose is quite uncertain. They can hardly be natural, but 
may have held posts to support a later extension of the West 
Guardhouse.* There is, however, no other evidence for this 
suggestion. 

Tue Dare anp Purpose oF THE CAMP 

The absence of finds makes it impossible to be definite. The 
defensive system is certainly of Early Iron Age type and the 
chronological sequence revealed in the entrance falls into line 
with similar discoveries elsewhere, e.g. St. Catherine’s hill, 
Winchester. 

At Titterstone the thick deposit of road metal in Period IV, 
when the whole entrance was thrown open, whilst certainly 
implying the disuse of the defences, seems to indicate that the 
hill was still used in a time intended to be one of lasting peace. 
It is tempting to associate this with the Roman period, when the 
Pax Romana was substituted for inter-tribal warfare. 

Further, it might be argued that the great renovation of the 
defences in Period III represents the preparations of a tribe or 


‘ Both are straight sided, the larger is 12 in. deep and g in. in diameter, and 
the smaller 6 in. deep and 6 in. in diameter. They are dug in the hard yellow 
subsoil. They are incorrectly placed for stops, against which the gate would 
open back. ‘The larger hole appeared to have been deliberately filled with 


stones. 
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a confederacy against the advance of the Romans. It has to be 
admitted that there is not the slightest evidence on the site; that 
little is known about the progress of the conquest in this area; 
and that the defences might equally well have been raised in 
tribal disputes, as were many other great works of this kind. 
Nevertheless, it may be remarked that the neighbouring tribe, 
the Silures, offered stubborn resistance to the Romans, and that 
at some hill-fort in the borders the last battle of Caractacus 
certainly took place. 

As already mentioned (p. 16), examples of those collections 
of stones which the Ordnance Survey map* marks as ‘ Stone 
Circles” were examined and found to be natural depressions. 
They are due to the fact that whinberry will not grow in damp 
places, and in consequence less topsoil has accumulated. The 
stones are fortuitous, but in some cases lie on the circumference 
of a depression; hence the mistake. Other such depressions 
without stones also proved barren (pl. vir). Even the most likely 
areas, i.e. close under the rampart near the Entrance and the 
latter itself, produced no signs of habitation. A series of trial 
trenches, 10 yds. long, was dug on the line of the section across 
the eastern incurved arm of the entrance. These, at intervals of 
20 yards, were carried up to the brow of the hill and disclosed 
nothing but the usual soils of the hill-side. 

It is probable, therefore, that Titterstone served merely as a 
camp of refuge for man and beast, particularly the latter. The 
flat summit with its firm and good grazing land and copious 
springs would form an excellent animal pen in time of war. In 
its original state the encircling wall would be quite sufficient to 
prevent the stock from straying, whilst on the only side from 
which attack was expected (v. p. 16) extra care was taken to 
strengthen the defences. The climate on the hill, even in 
summer, is far from genial. Rain and cold NE. winds are 
frequent and the summit down to well below the level of the 
rampart is commonly enveloped in cloud.” It is thought, there- 
fore, that the owners of this camp had their permanent dwellings 
on the slopes of the hill, which are quite suitable for the purpose 
at c. goo ft. to 1,200 ft., but these could not be located. 

The camp overlooks the junction of important prehistoric 
trackways, and may well have been an outpost of a tribe having 
its head-quarters on Brown Clee Hill (with its three fortified hill- 


* Probably following Hartshorne (Sa/opia Antigua, 1838), who had a ‘ drui- 
dical obsession’. ‘The spots marked are certainly the only ones to which 
Hartshorne can have referred. 

? A usual level of cloud in summer is at c. 1,300 ft. above O.D. 
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tops), which saw the advantage, economic and political, of such 
a command and profited accordingly. The scanty signs of occu- 
pation in the Entrance suggest that the owners were seldom 
under the necessity of manning the defences; on the other 
hand the roadway of Period IV makes it appear that the area 
was then intended for an entirely peaceful purpose, such as a 
cattle market, which more settled conditions allowed to become 
permanent. 

The considerations which have led to the tentative chronology 
outlined above forbid any connexion between the strong stone 
defences of Titterstone and the refortification of certain of the 
N. Wales hill-forts in later Roman times." Moreover, it is felt 
that had such been the case in the present instance some few 
relics of Roman type would have come to light during the course 
of a long excavation. Indeed Titterstone does not in any parti- 
cular other than its stonework resemble the fortified hill-towns 
which existed in that district at that time. Although no extensive 
excavation has taken place upon any hill-fort within many miles 
of the present site, it is perhaps possible to use the little evidence 
available in order to place it in its true cultural position. 

Mr. Christopher Hawkes has suggested’ a possible area of 
extension of the south-western culture (Iron Age B) which 
Mr. Leeds first postulated after his excavation at Chin Castle, 
Cornwall.3 The evidence of Hunsbury in Northamptonshire 
indicates one route of the culture along the Oolite ridge. Be- 
yond this, to the north and west lay a considerable forested 
area (v. p. 16), which must have proved an effective barrier 
to progress of any kind. On the other hand, expansion north- 
wards from Gloucestershire along the hills bordering the River 
Severn is suggested by the evidence of the Malvern Hills 
(British Camp, and Midsummer Hill),* supported by a record 
of a find of currency bars close at hand.’ Further extensions 
to Shropshire and beyond is most natural; and that in all prob- 
ability was the route of the people who first introduced to 
this area the type of fortification of which Titterstone Clee Hill 
is an excellent example. 

Finps 

The flake of chalk flint (W. Guardhouse, p. 28) has already 
been mentioned, as have the quartz pebbles of the road metal 
in the Entrance of Period IV (p. 29). It remains, therefore, 
to describe two larger quartz pebbles (4 in. long), probably 
' Arch. Camb., 1926, 221 Ff. 

* Antiquity, 1931, 78. 3 Archaeologia, \xxvi, 205. 
4 F. R. Anthrop. Inst. x, 319 h. 3 PDA. Xx, 183. 
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derived from the same source, Shirley Brook, which were found 
in Section E. The larger one was found at a depth of 1 ft. (i.e. 
in silt) at 12 ft. north of the crest of the rampart; the other, 
which is a mere fragment, came from the bank of earth at a 
depth of 2 ft., 5 ft. north of the crest. The larger stone shows 
possible traces of use for pounding ; otherwise both may have 
been used either as sling-stones or pot-boilers. 

In 1928, during the erection of plant," an employee of the 
British Quarrying Company found a spear-head of iron (fig. 2), 


7 


Fic. 2. Saxon spear-head (4) 


which has now been presented by Sir Henry Maybury to the 
British Museum. It is very corroded, but the main features, 
split socket and sharp angle on the lower part of the blade, are 
clear and assign it to the Anglo-Saxon period. The weight is 
much in excess of Saxon spears usually found in pagan ceme- 
teries, and it may, perhaps, be ascribed to the seventh to ninth 
centuries A.D.” This is in agreement with the archaeological 
material of the district, in which no pagan Saxon burials have 
so far been recorded. 


* The exact site is close to the west side of the upper incline at Titterstone 
Quarries, a few yards down from its top. There were no associated finds, and 
no other finds have occurred in the quarry. 

? For confirmation of this dating the writer has to thank Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
who saw the spear-head in 1928. See also London and the Vikings (London 
Museum, Catalogue I), p. 27. 
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3-7). And it is not until deposit no. 3 is reached that ‘ floors’ 
are found which yield unrolled and unpatinated artifacts of the 
succeeding phase, namely that of the Middle Mousterian period 
(figs. 8-10)." It follows, therefore, that the time occupied in 
the formation of the unstratified, much contorted gravel con- 


taining large included masses of Chalk and London Clay 


Fic. 4. Abraded and patinated flake implement with faceted butt, showing 
slight glacial striae. From gravels anterior to Taplow terrace, no. 2, Hanwell. 
Early Mousterian (Levalloisian) (2). 


Fic. 5. Much rolled and patinated flake implement with faceted butt, show- 
ing slight glacial striae. From gravels anterior to Taplow terrace, no. 2, Hanwell. 
Early Mousterian (Levalloisian) (3). 


Fic. 6. Slightly rolled and patinated flake implement showing faceted butt. 
From gravels anterior to Taplow terrace, no. 2, Hanwell. Early Mousterian 
(Levalloisian) (2). 


(deposit no. 2) constitutes a definite break in the archaeological 
sequence. 

Immediately overlying the beds containing the Middle 
Mousterian ‘floors’ is the ‘ Trail’ (deposit no. 4), the relic of 
the last glacial phase which affected the south-east of England. 
Now this deposit is of crucial importance for the correct inter- 


* Brown, J. Allen, Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. 1886, xlii, 192-9; Marsden, 
J. G., Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1928, v, pt. 3, 293 et seg. 
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pretation of the official geological succession of the Taplow 
terrace set out above. 

Apart from the recent discovery at Northfleet* only two other 
Middle Mousterian open-air stations have been located in the 


Fic. 9 


Fic. 7. Flint implement with faceted butt; slightly abraded; under surface 
exhibits mottled yellow patination and a large number of faint glacial striae. 
Small incipient cones of percussion on both faces. From gravels anterior to 
Taplow terrace, no. 2, Hanwell. Early Mousterian (Levalloisian) (2). 

Fic. 8. Unrolled and unpatinated implement showing faceted butt. From 
‘floor’ beneath brickearth of Taplow terrace, no. 2, Creffield road, Acton. 
Middle Mousterian (Levalloisian) (3). 

Fic. 9. Unrolled and unpatinated flake implement showing faceted butt. 
From ‘ floor’ beneath brickearth of Taplow terrace, no. 2, Creffield road, Acton. 
Middle Mousterian (Levalloisian) (3). 


Thames Valley; these are in the Crayford district” and at Acton.3 
In each instance the ‘ Trail’ overlay the deposits containing the 
Middle Mousterian ‘ floors’. Neither at Crayford nor at Acton 
is there any trace of Coombe Rock, and, one supposes, this 
absence of Coombe Rock has been largely responsible for the 
Geological Survey having equated the Coombe Rock with the 

* Burchell, J. P. T., Archacologia, 1933, \xxxiii,67—g2 (forthcoming). 

* Spurrell, F. C. J., Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. 1880, xxxvi, 544 ¢f seg.; 


Chandler, R. H., Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1915, ii, pt. 2, pp. 240 ef seg. 
3 Brown, J. Allen, Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. 1886, xlii, 192-9. 
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‘Trail’, thus relegating the whole of the so-called terrace 
sequence to pre-Coombe Rock times. 

At Northfleet, however, the evidence is forthcoming whereby 
the relationship of the Middle Mousterian period to the Coombe 
Rock and the ‘Trail’ is clearly defined. Many years have 
elapsed since the detailed description was furnished of the Early 
Mousterian ‘floor’, of post-Boyn Hill terrace times, which 
became overwhelmed by the Coombe Rock.’ But it was not 
until 1932 that the existence of a Middle Mousterian ‘ floor’ 


Fic. 10. Unrolled and unpatinated graver. 
From ‘floor’ beneath brickearth of Taplow 
terrace, no. 2, Creffield road, Acton. Middle 
Mousterian (Levalloisian) (3). 


was realized, underlying terrace-deposits whose containing cliff 
was formed of Chalk surmounted by the Coombe Rock.’ In the 
Lower Thames valley, therefore, there is conclusive proof that 
the ‘ Trail’ is later than the Coombe Rock, and that the latter 
was preceded by the Early Mousterian and succeeded by the 
Middle Mousterian culture-phase. 

In view of these ascertained facts it would be highly surprising 
if the sections in the Middle Thames valley were to reveal a 
different sequence of events. 

When:a comparison is made of a typical section through the 
so-called Taplow terrace of the Middle Thames with that 
recorded from the Northfleet/Crayford district, it becomes 
apparent that the former is composed of two separate terrace 
formations divided by a fluvio-glacial gravel contemporary with 
the Coombe Rock in question; and that the archaeological 
and geological sequences are identical in both instances. For 
the purpose of summarizing the data recorded above, a table 
has been prepared in which the factors common to the valley 

* Smith, R. A., Archaeologia, 1911, lxli, 515 et seg. 
* Burchell, J. P. T., Archaeologia, 1933, lxxxiii, pl. xx (forthcoming). 
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of the Middle and the Lower Thames may be conveniently 
observed. 

By way of conclusion I tender my thanks to the Management 
of the Great Western Railway for permission to examine the 
sections exposed upon their property, and to the Trustees of the 
Percy Sladen Memorial Fund for generously defraying the cost 
of the research. 





Prehistoric Remains from Selsey Bill 
By Miss G. M. Wuirte 


With a commentary on the pottery by 


CHRISTOPHER Hawkes, F.S.A. 


THE existence on Selsey Bill in West Sussex of sites belonging 
to the Early Iron Age was recognized in 1909," but recent finds 
of pottery at one of these, the gravel pit in Golf Links Lane, has 
made a closer study of the question necessary. 

The site lies on the gravel ridge running north and south 
through the Peninsula, with wide views in every direction. The 
ground slopes away to east and west, and, though somewhat 
exposed, is eminently suitable for occupation. The site has 
already been noted by Mr. Heron-Allen, who suggests that a 
Roman villa existed here at one time,* but the pottery here 
published indicates a much earlier occupation. 

In 1931 the workmen at the gravel-pit dug through saucer- 
shaped depressions in the surface of the gravel, about a foot 
below the present surface, the largest being 10 ft. in diameter 
and 2 ft. deep. The black in-filling of these depressions, which 
consisted of charcoal and decayed matter, was laid on one side 
and subsequently examined for pottery, of which it contained 
a great quantity. 

Other objects found include part of the nether stone of a 
rotary quern made from greensand, stone rubbers, a large 
beach pebble showing extensive signs of bruising, a piece of 
cast bronze (foot of a vessel ?), flint scrapers, and pot-boilers. 

The pottery finds indicate occupation in Late Neolithic and 
Early Iron Age times; Bronze Age material, though present 
elsewhere in the peninsula, is less conclusive. Apart from a flat 
celt from Selsey, a flanged celt and dagger from Bracklesham, 
and a palstave from Pagham,? it seems that Early and Middle 
Bronze Age influences were not strong in the Peninsula. The 
Neolithic period is well represented both by chipped and 
polished stone implements, and by Windmill Hill and Peter- 
borough ware ; and the degenerate character of the Peterborough 
vessel from the gravel-pit suggests that the Peninsula formed | 
a Neolithic backwater in Early and Middle Bronze Age times. 


* E. Heron-Allen, Se/sey Bill, Historic and Prehistoric, pp. §2, 54, 73, 85, 195. 
* Ibid., pp. 84 and 85. 
3 Sussex Archaeological Collections, \xxii, 42, 48, and 50. 
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However, the influence of the Late Bronze Age invasions istrace- 
able. A hoard containing five palstaves, three socketed celts, one 
flanged and one winged celt was found at Sidlesham,"* and the 
Selsey gold bracelet is attributed to the same period.* Remains 
of one bucket-urn burial, and possibly a second, have been 
found. 

The subsequent invasions during the Early Iron Age are 
clearly represented by the pottery series from the gravel-pit 
(to be described in the commentary), indicating settlement 
from the earliest Iron Age in SE. Britain to the first century 
a.p. It is chiefly remarkable for the presence of Belgic pedestal 
urns, hitherto unrecorded in West Sussex. Belgic influence in 
the Peninsula has long been indicated by the gold coins of 
Commius, Tincommius, Verica, and Eppillus found in great 
numbers on the beach many years ago, which, together with the 
collection of scrap gold, have been supposed to indicate the 
existence of a Belgic mint.? A gold coin of Cunobelin has been . 
picked up on the foreshore, and is now in the possession of 
Major Carlyon-Britton, to whom I am indebted for this informa- 
tion. Mention must also be made of a bronze coin of Cnidos, 
second century B.c., and of the remarkable Greek vases‘ found 
in the eastern cliff (now placed in the British Museum by Mr. 
Heron-Allen), any of which may just conceivably have reached 
the peninsula in Early Iron Age times. 


Tue Potrery 
(a) Neolithic 
The Neolithic vessel has been examined by Mr. Stuart 
Piggott, who has also supplied the reconstruction (fig. 1), made 
from eleven fragments, all badly abraded at the edges. The 
ware is light, over-baked and corky in texture, badly levigated 
but almost entirely free from grit, in colour from reddish to 
greyish. It isan example of degenerate Peterborough or Class B 
ware, in which the pronounced cavetto neck and shoulder have 
been smoothed out, though the bevel is not yet acutely tilted to 
form the prototype of the Middle Bronze Age collared urn. Its 
degeneracy is particularly indicated by the total absence of 
ornament. The rim form can be paralleled at Peterborough 
itself.5 
* Ibid., \xxii, 57. * Antig. Fourn. vi (1926), 308 and 309. 
> Num. Chron., 1877, p. 309. 


' E. Heron-Allen, Se/sey Bil/, Historic and Prehistoric, pp. 85 and 86. 
> Antiq. Fourn. ii, 220 ff., no. Iv. 
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(b) Early Iron Age 
Note.—In the commentary by Mr. Hawkes the following 
abbreviations have been used : 
B.G.B. = Belgae of Gaul and Britain: Arch. Fourn. (1931), Ixxxvii. 
§.C.H. = St. Catherine’s Hill: Proc. Hants Field Club, xi (1930). 
W.A.M. = Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine. 
Class A. Early coarse fabric of Iron Age A (Hallstatt—Early 
La Téne: probably from before 500 at least to the third 
century B.c.). The normal ware is a hard-baked coarse hand- 








Fic. 1. Selsey: Neolithic vessel of degenerate Peterborough type (4) 


made fabric, liberally sprinkled with large and small particles 
of pounded shell and flint grit: a reddish outer surface colour 


predominates, but the core and sometimes the inner surface of 
the sherds tend to a brownish grey. 

The rims of the vessels are normally upstanding, sometimes 
turned slightly outwards, and sometimes with a noticeably flat 
top. On this a row of finger impressions may be present, but 
well over half the rim-fragments are plain, including all those 
that are not particularly flat. The shoulder usually curves out- 
wards in a bulge, and is never sharply angular, nor is it decorated 
with finger impressions. Bases are flat and featureless. The 
normal form and quality are illustrated by fig. 2, nos. 1 and 2 
(with finger-impressions) and 3 to 5 (without finger-impressions) 
no. 6 bears abnormally large finger-impressions, the intervals 
between which have been slightly pressed up from below the 
outer lip: it has also less grit than the average. 

This type is one of those characteristic of the earliest period 
of the Iron Age in S. and E. Britain, side by side with those 
with taller neck, with sharp shoulder, of S-curve profile, of 
biconical and of bucket shape. It is typologically a degenera- 
tion from the sharp-shouldered form, which copies the Hallstatt 
bronze situla, but the two forms appear in this country together 
from the beginning of our Iron Age A. The flat rim is an early 
feature (see S.C.H. p. 109, on Pi ff. fig. 12), and so as a rule 
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Fic. 2. Selsey: early coarse fabric of Iron Age A 
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is the presence of finger-printing on the top of the rim, and 
there only (S.C.H. pp. 100-2, on E 126, 9, fig. 11: 105). How- 
ever, the popularity of finger-printing certainly declined as our 
Hallstatt culture passed further into the La Téne period (S.C.H. 
p- 106), and the preponderance of plain rims, unflattened ones 
especially included, would seem to suggest the steady continua- 
tion here of a culture introduced at the relatively early date indi- 
cated by the flat finger-printed rims, i.e. most probably in the 
sixth century B.c., or at the latest not much after 500 B.c. 

Fig. 2, no. 7 is of a form exceptional on this site, with a long 
slanting shoulder and a flat-topped rim of almost triangular 
section. Exact parallels on other sites are not plentiful, but the 
piece is not far from some from the settlement at Radley, Berks., 
excavated by the Oxford University Archaeological Society 
(Antig. Fourn. xi (1931), 401, fig. 2b, 12, 14, 15) and believed 
(ibid., 403) to be somewhat later than the earliest phase of Iron 
Age A culture. But this is simply a variant, and its fabric is 
identical with the other sherds of Class A. 

The Class A pottery in general may cover quite a protracted 
period following an initial date most probably in the sixth 
century B.c. The Class remained current certainly till the third 
century, when modifications and improvements begin to make 
new divisions in classification necessary. 

Class B. Later finer fabric of Iron Age A (Early—Middle La 
Téne: third to first century B.c.). The development of Conti- 
nental Early La Téne culture into Middle La Téne in the third 
century B.c., and the contemporary progress made in SW. and 
NE. Britain by new Celtic arrivals from overseas, created a pale 
reflection only in the main block of territory in S. and SE. 
Britain held by the stock of the Late Hallstatt invaders. Their 
better-class pottery gradually improves and takes on some degree 
of conformity to normal La Teéne shapes. That is, the forms 
depart still further from their Hallstatt prototypes, but there is 
no break in continuity of the Iron Age tradition: such modifica- 
tions as there are seem rather evolutionary than revolutionary. 

Those illustrated on fig. 3 make this clear. The more or less 
S-curved profile is paralleled on other Sussex sites—e.g. the 
Caburn (Suss. Arch. Coll. \xviii, p. 32, pl. 1x, 59, 66, 67). At 
the same time, the paste improves, becoming better levigated 
and less gritty, and the surface is smoothed and burnished to give 
a ‘soapy’ feel. The normal colour is now no longer reddish 
but black or dark brown, no doubt due to firing by a primitive 
form of the ‘smother’-kiln. The ware is still all hand-made. 

The fragments 1a—1d seem to belong to a bowl-shaped vessel, 
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Fic. 3. Selsey: Later finer fabric of Iron Age A 
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to be considered a degenerate version of a La Téne type better 
represented by a British Museum bowl from the Thames at 
Wandsworth (Vulliamy, Arch. of Mdx. and London (1930), p. 137, 
fig. 22 a), which is itself derived from Hallstatt forms. The 
present example is not an elegant piece of work. 

Decoration in this period is regularly rendered in shallow 
pencilled lines instead of in the sharply incised technique of the 
preceding phase: this development is studied in S.C.H. pp. 114- 
120 (with figs. 13, 14), and 122. Of the two decorated pieces 
here present, one (fig. 3, no. 4) is of concave form with a set 
of slightly curved pencilled lines running across it: the other 
(fig. 3, no. 3) is from the upper part of a straight-sided vessel 
of ‘saucepan’ form, regularly recognized as a Middle La Téne 
type: e.g. at the Trundle (Suss. Arch. Coll. \xx, p. 57, pl. x11, P 6), 
and St. Catherine’s Hill (S.C.H. p. 114, fig. 13). 

In general this class of pottery demonstrates the continuance 
of the original settlement through the Middle La Téne period 
of Iron Age A culture, which can thereby be recognized as 
undergoing a palpable but not very great improvement in 
material standard. As will be seen, this phase must evidently 
have lasted into the first century B.c. 

Class C. Later coarse fabric of Iron Age A, probably lasting into 
Iron Age C (Early-Middle—Late La Téne: third to first cen- 
tury B.c. or early first century a.p.). Side by side with the 
Class B pottery must be set a quantity of hard heavy coarse 
ware, mostly in the form of fairly large storage vessels. This 
is called Class C: it is contemporary with Class B, and shows a 
parallel development in the tradition of Class A. While Class B 
tends towards some degree of refinement, Class C is developing 
durability. Hence we have the gritty coarse paste of the A Class 
not finer here but harder and stronger, with a good deal more 
sand in the paste. Baking shows an improvement, and the 
larger examples seem to have been made on some form of hand 
turn-table foreshadowing the true potter’s wheel. On the 
Continent the use of such a device (German Blockscheibe) is a 
recognized precursor in the La Téne period of the true wheel 
(Drehscheibe), and it is believed to have been in use in the 
Glastonbury Lake Village (Bulleid and Gray, Glastonbury Lake 
Village, vol. ii, p. 501). In this way heavy vessels of large size 
could be made, for storage purposes. Fig. 4, no. 1 shows the 
typical neck and shoulder profile, derived ultimately from the tall 
angular Hallstatt-La Téne I type (e.g. Park Brow, Archaeologia, 
Ixxvi, 16, fig. 4); for the process of development see S.C.H. 
p- 119, on R7 and R 8, fig. 14. The vessel is brownish with 
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a reddish outer surface; fragments of similar vessels are 


numerous. 
Fig. 4, no. 2 shows a rather more advanced form of harder and 


rather less gritty clay (dark brownish-grey). It recalls in form 
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Fic. 4. Selsey: Later coarse fabric of Iron Age A 
(probably lasting into Iron Age C) 


the remarkable decorated vessel from St. Catherine’s Hill, 
(R 10: S.C.H. pp. 119-20, fig. 14, and pl. rx, 12). It is hard 
not to date this before the latter part of Middle La Téne times, 
but the form lived on to affect the parentage of the Late La Téne 
storage jar with globular body and curved neck. In fact, while 
the small jar, fig. 4, no. 3, shows the coarse type of Middle La 
Ténevesselonasmaller scale, fig. 4, no.4 (with which certain other 
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fragments present may be associated), seems to take this Class C 
pottery down to Late La Téne times. The clay is of superior 
hard sandy type (blackish in colour), and the vessel seems almost 
certainly to have been made on a true potter’s wheel. That is 
to say, this cruder Iron Age A ware of Middle La Téne times 
continued to be made in an improved form and used on this 
site in the period fifty years on each side of the beginning of the 
Christian era, when our fourth Class of pottery was brought in 
by a movement which broke in upon the hitherto uninterrupted 
tradition of Iron Age A. This has now to be considered. 

Class D. Wheel-made wares of Iron Age C (Belgic period) 
(Late La Téne: about s0 B.c. to a.p. 50). This class presents 
a number of quite new characteristics. To begin with, it is all 
made on the wheel. The paste, although it may have a smooth 
and occasionally almost soapy surface akin to that of Class B, 
is hard and strong, and rather rough in texture owing to the 
admixture of sand. The colour is uniformly black, or dark 
grey to brown, evidently obtained as with Class B. The 
forms of the vessels, though some show a degree of kinship to 
the Class B tradition, belong in the main to the normal Late La 
Téne series of Continental Europe. We have in fact an intru- 
sion of foreign potting that must be the result of immigration, 
and a blending of new technique with established native tradi- 
tion. This accords exactly with what we have seen in the 
survival into this period of the coarse wares of Class C. It is 
established that the immigration in question must be that of 
one group or other of the Belgic peoples. 

The series here figured on fig. 5 makes instructive illustra- 
tion. No piece exactly conforms to the regular bead-rim type 
as defined in B.G.B. 280-2, but a number approach it more or 
less closely, and the whole group of nos. 1—7 is in form paralleled 
in the I-J Classes of pottery from Hengistbury Head, and by 
various other classes there (F, G, H) believed likewise to be of 
Late La Teéne date (Hengistbury, pls. xx1—xxiv, pp. 42-8). No. 8, 
with its sharply everted rim, recalls contemporary pieces from 
St. Catherine’s Hill, Silchester, and Casterley Camp, Wilts. 
(S.C.H. p. 138, on Lc i —2), while nos. 9, 10, 12 have the 
regular bulging shoulder, curved neck, and rounded lip charac- 
teristic of Late La Téne pottery in all ‘districts. No. 11 repre- 
sents a bowl with slight shoulder surmounted by low cordons: 
this again in the universal Late La Téne manner. 

The trellis-pattern of burnished lines on no. 12 can be matched 
on true bead-rim vessels (e.g. the Cogdean urn, B.G.B. pp. 28 5- 
6, fig. 26, 5), and the smoothing of the upper part of the shoulder, 
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Fic. 5. Selsey: Wheel-made wares of Iron Age C (Belgic period) 
including pedestal base (no. 14) 
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contrasting with a rough surface below (idid. figs. 3, 6, 8), is also 
a feature of bead-rim ware (B.G.B. pp. 280-1). 

There is further a small but interesting group of bases. 
No. 13 shows the plain hollow base, ultimately of Continental 
derivation, but already present in this country in Middle La 
Téne times (e.g. at Fifield Bavant, Wilts., W.4.M. xlii, pl. vu, 
1-4, and p. 477) as well as later. But the outstanding piece is 
no. 14, an excellent example of the heavy ‘ quoit-shaped’ form 
of pedestal-base, most typical of the Belgic peoples who appeared 
in the south-east of Britain during the first half of the first 
century B.c., and persisting there till the Roman Conquest 
(Swarling, pp. 24-7, pls. v-vu; B.G.B. pp. 264ff.). Such 
pedestal bases are attested, but are not common, in the Belgic 
districts farther west. Wessex has only a few late examples 
(B.G.B. pp. 248-9: map, p. 189), and hitherto none has been 
found in Sussex (idid., p. 249). Several other small fragments 
of pedestal base are also here recognizable, and the presence of 
the type on our site renders the intrusive character of its Late 
La Téne culture an absolute certainty. At the same time, no. 15 
must not be overlooked: it is an ordinary flat base, unmistak- 
ably of Class D ware, with a cross of shallow pencilled lines 
marked on its under surface. Such crosses occur in a more 
ornamental form at the Iron Age B Lake Village of Glastonbury, 
but appear in Sussex as a feature of the Middle La Téne 
influence on Iron Age A (see on Class B above), and have been 
recognized, in form exactly parallel to the present example, at 
the Caburn (Swuss. drch. Coll. \xviii, pp. 34, 39-43, with pl. xv). 
They are believed to have had a superstitious purpose. The 
Iron Age A culture of the Caburn persisted in an advanced form 
right down to the Roman conquest and after, partly, that is, 
contemporary with Iron Age C in other districts. Accordingly 
on our site the occurrence of this cross in Iron Age C, like that 
of some pieces of our Class C pottery, may be taken to show 
the persistence of native traditions along with those of the Belgic 
invaders. 

West Sussex would thus seem to occupy an intermediate 
position between the far more exclusively Belgic area in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, and the Caburn district of East Sussex, 
which the Belgae influenced but did not reach. This inter- 
mediate culture must be that of the historic tribe of the Regni. 
There remains one more class of their pottery to be examined. 

Class E. Early Romano-British pottery (Claudian to Flavian 
period: middle to late first century a.p.). The Roman Conquest 
produced no abrupt break in the material culture of the site, as 
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represented at least by its pottery. The tendencies established 
in Class D are simply accentuated, and the line between that 
and Class E is often hard to draw. The paste of the vessels is 
stronger, Closer in texture, and sandier, and the baking is harder. 
The colour is prevalently grey. The forms are hardly changed, 
but show a more thorough adaptation to the technique of the 

















CLASS E. | GMM. 


Fic. 6. Selsey: Early Romano-British pottery 


wheel. Fig. 6, nos. 1 to 6, illustrate the prevailing range of types, 
and their relation to fig. 5, nos. 6, 9, 10, 12 is obvious. 

Among the rest of this class may be mentioned two sherds 
of a large vessel with the old break between them flanked by 
rivet-holes, part of a flat and featureless pot-lid, and a jar-base 
of superior finish with a pronounced foot and some amount of 
internal hollowing—a faint echo of the pedestal-urn tradition. 

There are also several pieces falling in or near to the bead- 
rim class. The paste and technique are in all these sufficiently 
advanced to make a pre-Roman date improbable, and the forms 
have less in common with the normal pre-Roman types (e.g. 
B.G.B. pp. 285-7, fig. 26) than with the bead-rim as modified 
under Romanization (ibid., pp. 287-90, fig. 28). No. 8 makes 
the best illustration, while no. 7, with its rather more upstand- 
ing rim, is on the border-line of the bead-rim class. 
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The only other pieces are one of grey-buff ware with mica- 
dusted surface, an early Roman feature, and another which has 
belonged to a pinkish-buff amphora. 

Altogether, this class indicates mild and gradual material 
Romanization rather than abrupt transition to a new plane of 
culture. Terra Sigillata is absent ; imported coarse wares only 
barely represented. All the forms are renderings of types regu- 
larly current before the Conquest; the pottery industry is still 
evidently a local one, as it had been throughout the Early lron 
Age. 

The explanation of this is not far to seek. The tribe of the 
Regni inhabiting West Sussex were ruled during the whole 
of this period by a king named Cogidubnus, who made his 
submission to the Roman power and was allowed to continue 
reigning as a sort of vassal prince. He lived on until near the 
end of the first century, so that throughout this period Roman 
rule in the district was indirect only. Thus no interruption 
need be expected in the material life of such a settlement as 
this: when interruption does come, it seems to come signi- 
ficantly just at the time of Cogidubnus’s death. For the site has 
yielded nothing that need be later than the last years of the first 
century, and it must almost certainly have been evacuated in 


the reorganization accompanying the transfer of the Sussex 
kingdom to direct provincial administration. 





Notes 


The Bournemouth gravels.—The problem involved in the gravels and 
implements of the high ground between the lower Stour and the sea still 
engages the attention of Mr. Henry Bury, who contributes an illustrated 
article to the current volume of the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion (vol. xliv, part 3, pp. 314-35). The problem was briefly stated in 
this Fournal, vol. v, p. 427, and the work (or even the former existence) 
of the Solent River is still being debated. Mr. Bury attributes the gravel 
of the Corfe Hills to the Stour, that of the Upper Plain (as on Canford 
Heath) to the Solent River, and that of the Lower Plain (to the south 
and south-east) to both rivers. The gravel east of the feature between 
the Upper and Lower Plains is dated by unrolled St. Acheul implements 
continually found just below it on the sand. Attention is drawn in the 
paper to the frequent striation of the implements, and the explanation of 
these markings by ice-action is supported by the numerous heavy boulders 
in the gravels, which can only have been transported by ice. The question 
of the succession of terraces is complicated by aggradation or the refilling 
of valleys by floods or changes of surface-level. But here asin the similar 
area east of Canterbury the archaeological dating of a few fixed points 
will bring the problem nearer solution. 


A Danish flint-type.—Our Fellow Mr. Grahame Clark describes the 


flint'implement here illustrated as a characteristic example of a type first 


Danish flint implement (+) 


recognized by Herr J. Winther of Rudkjgbing, Langelands Island, Den- 
mark, during his great excavations at Troldebjerg, where it occurs in 
hundreds. Here Herr Winther has for two seasons been revealing the 
plans of rectangular homesteads and cattle-byres, indicated by stone-packed 
post-holes and long grooves flanked by stones, and inhabited by the mega- 
lithic folk of the first half of the Passage-grave period and their cattle. In 
addition to rich pottery material of Passage-grave type, the site has yielded 
clay ladles, double-bladed stone axes, transverse arrowheads, thin-butted 
flint axes with only a sprinkling of the thick-butted form, great quantities 
of scrapers almost entirely of the horseshoe form, numbers of ‘ pseudo- 
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awls’ flaked from one face only, and as stated very numerous examples of 
the flint-type here illustrated. In view of its great frequency at a closely 
dated site it has seemed important to give publicity to the form in case it 
is recognized elsewhere. ‘The distinguishing feature of the type, of which 
that illustrated is rather a small example, i is the short extent of primary 
flake edge (usually about 1 centimetre and quite straight) isolated by 
secondary trimming on either flank. The archaeological material from 
the first season’s excavation is already in Langelands Museum, and we all 
hope that Herr Winther will follow up his earlier books by an exhaustive 
publication of Troldebjerg. 


Finds of the Beaker period in Somerset.—Mrs. Dobson, Local Secretary, 
sends the following: The University of Bristol Spelaeological Society 
has excavated two sites on Mendip during this season, which have proved 
to belong to the Beaker period. At Tynings Farm, under the direction 
of Dr. Herbert Taylor, the West barrow of the group has been dug. 
This very small cairn was bounded bya kerb and ditch. It covered a ring 
of large stones laid end to end, broken on the SSE. by an entrance which 
faced a probable gap in the ditch. Its date was perhaps the close of the 
Beaker period. A food-vessel or B beaker with vestigial lugs accompanied 
the unburnt primary interment in a cist sunk in the natural surface 
beneath the cairn. The cist was too small to receive a body, so that the 
burial was probably of loose bones, like other Beaker burials in the north 
of Somerset. It had been disturbed, probably when a secondary burnt 
burial was made nearby. This was in a cist in the cairn without grave 
goods. Calcined human bones were scattered in the base of the cairn, as 
in the central barrow, but none was clearly contemporary with the 
primary burial. 

The excavation of Gorsey Bigbury, a site on Mendip not far from 
Tynings Farm and in Charterhouse parish, has been continued under 
the direction of Mr. S. J. Jones. This site consists of a ring bank, with 
a minimum diameter of approximately 75-80 ft. and a maximum dia- 
meter to its outer limits of possibly 200 ft. As the ring has been ploughed 
down it is impossible to state its original proportions. Between the flat 
central area and the bank there was a slight depression suggesting the 
presence of a ditch. The ring is best preserved on the west side, where 
it stood about 4 ft. 6 in. above the lowest point of the depression. A gap 
in the depression on the north side was suggestive of the presence of a 
causeway. 

The excavation of the central area yielded nothing. The main feature 
of the work has been the discovery of a large circular ditch cut out of the 
solid limestone and following the inner side of the ring bank. 

Approximately two-thirds of this ditch has now been excavated. It 
has an average width of about 12 ft., and occasionally exceeds 6 ft. in 
depth. To the north it is interrupted by a causeway about 12 ft. wide, 
formed of untouched rock. On the bottom of the ditch to the west of 
the causeway was found a burial of Beaker age, consisting of a brachy- 
cephalic skull, the arm bones of the right side, some rib fragments, the 
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lower extremity of the left femur, and a portion of the shaft of the left 
fibula. Associated with the burial were four bone points, a bone scoop, 
a barbed and tanged arrowhead, a flint knife, and one sherd of Beaker 
ware. A large proportion of the remainder of the skeleton was found 
mingled with the filling of this portion of the ditch. 

To the east of the causeway the ditch is filled by refuse typical of an 
occupation site. Below the top 18 in. this filling consists mainly of 
dark earth with charcoal yielding Beaker sherds and worked flints together 
with large quantities of animal bones. The work of classifying these 
finds is in progress, and it is not yet possible to give a detailed statement 
as to their nature. One beaker has been reconstructed. It is an A form, 
and is noteworthy on account of a series of perforations in one side of the 
body, apparently forming a circle. Such perforations are very unusual, 
and other instances of them are being sought. The vessel is about 10 in. 
in height. 

Another feature of the pottery finds is the occurrence in the same levels 
of beaker together with very coarse ware. The most common type of flint 
implement is the round-ended scraper. Many pygmy flints have also been 
found, definitely associated with Beaker ware. The discovery of a narrow 
charcoal band in the ditch on the west side suggests that at least half the 
ditch may have been thus occupied. The material from this site should 
add materially to the existing knowledge of the Beaker period in the 
Mendips. 

The report on the site will continue to appear in the Proceedings of the 
University Spelaeological Society. 


Excavations near Dorchester, Oxon.—The Oxford University Archaeo- 
logical Society, under the direction of Mr. J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., and 
Mr. H. N. Savory, and with the kind permission of Mr. H. O. King, the 
owner of the site, undertook in July the excavation of part of a prehistoric 
settlement on Mount Farm about a mile and a half north of Dorchester, 
Oxon. A circular ditch anda complex of other ditches and pits are visible 
on the area selected, both on air photographs and from the ground in 
standing crops or grass. The large circle was found to antedate a group 
of Early Iron Age pits and is presumably of Bronze Age date, though it 
could not be fully excavated owing to the presence of a haystack. Its 
ditch, on the bottom of which in several sections traces of fires were 
found, was almost filled up and its significance probably already forgotten 
in the Iron Age, for pits and ditches of that period were cut through its 
filling in several places. “Twelve of these pits and several ditches, including 
a roughly circular enclosure of the same date, were excavated. Pottery of 
all phases of the Iron Age from late Hallstatt types onwards was found, 
together with worked flint, loomweights, and a few bone objects. The 
settlement was apparently extended in the Roman period. It is hoped to 
continue the excavation next year with the special object of completing 
the examination of the Bronze Age circle and of tracing the development 
of the settlement, and if possible its field system, through the Iron Age and 
the Roman period. 
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Bronze Age chisel from Bucks.—Though several examples of the type 
here illustrated have come to light in recent years, this is apparently the 
first discovered in the county of Buckingham, and a description has been 
communicated by Mr. Edwin Hollis, curator of the Aylesbury Museum 
and Local Secretary for the county. 

It was found in 1932 about ? mile NNE. of Princes Risborough, near 
the present road from that town to Monks Risborough. The road follows 
a line about midway between the upper and lower Icknield Ways, along 


Bronze Age chisel from Princes Risborough (+) 


the escarpment of the Chiltern Hills. The implement is 4 in. long, with 
a maximum breadth of 1-7 in. The collar between the tang and blade 
has been flattened on each side, and the patina is a dull green, recently 
removed at the edge by grinding or filing. Three similar specimens are 
figured by Evans (Bronze, figs. 193-5), and the type has a wide dis- 
tribution in Britain. It began in a late (but not the latest) stage of our 
Bronze Age, and a broken example was found at Scarborough on the 
Hallstatt site (Archaeologia, \xxvii, 181, fig. 3). There are two elongated 
examples in the hoard from Westow, E.R. Yorks. (British Museum), and 
a flattened form appears even at Traprain Law (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. lv, 


166, 168, 170). 
Breiddin Hill Camp.—Prof. C. Daryll Forde, Local Secretary, sends 


the following note: The trial excavations, carried out recently on 
Breiddin Hill, Montgomeryshire, by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, of H.M. 
Office of Works, under the auspices of the Powysland Club with assistance 
from the Cambrian Archaeological Association, produced interesting results. 

One trench was dug across each of the three ramparts which defend the 
eastern portion of the hill. “These were found to consist of a core of rubble 
with a greater or less admixture of soil revetted on both sides with dry- 
stone walling. In nearly all cases only the very base of the walls remains, 
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but the foundation course in one instance was followed for 15 ft. and 
exposed. 

The third rampart, where it lies at the base of the hill, consists primarily 
of earth with, probably, a front revetment of stone; very faint traces of 
this were found. In advance of this was a ditch of considerable size and 
a slight counterscarp bank. 

The only find from these rampart sections was a piece of iron slag 
deep in the silt against the inner revetment of the first rampart. 

A short trial trench was dug across the main entrance, which is of the 
incurved type. The prehistoric roadway, in which was another piece of 
iron slag, was located, and on either side the base of the rampart revet- 
ment walls, the eastern one being built of fine large rectangular blocks 
of dolerite. 

The inner revetment of the rampart on this side was found, and the 
very mutilated remains of the rampart itself. Built against this inner 
revetment wall there had been a small hut, probably circular, with walls 
of wattle and daub on stone foundations. The latter, together with the 
floor and level of occupation, were located; but no finds were made. Above 
this and overlying one of the walls of the hut wasa thick black destruction 
layer containing burnt wood and burnt clay (remains of daub). Above this 
again was a level of stones and soil, obviously rampart material but out of 
position. In the top soil over this occurred two sherds of imitation Samian 
ware, several fragments of brick, and an unfinished spindle-whorl. 

It is therefore suggested that the prehistoric defences were deliberately 
dismantled, probably at Roman command. The natives were allowed to 
live on the hill, if they desired, but not to use the defences. The rampart 
material in the present instance, if thrown downhill, would have blocked 
the road, which was undesirable. Consequently it was thrown uphill and 
partly covered the remains of the already burnt-out hut. That some of 
the natives continued to live in the neighbourhood is suggested by the pres- 
ence of the very worn third—fourth century a.D. potsherds; this is supported 
by earlier finds of coins of the Constantinian period, which have been 
made on the hill. 


First Season’s Work on Pen Dinas Hill Fort, Aberystwyth, Cardigan- 
shire.—Prof. C. Daryll Forde, Local Secretary, communicates the following : 
The first season’s work on the excavation of this fort was concluded in 
September last. The work, which has received the financial support of 
the Board of Celtic Studies, the Cambrian Archaeological Association, and 
individual subscribers, has been carried out by Prof. C. Daryll Forde, with 
the kind permission of the land-owner, Mrs. M. J. Powell, of Nant-Eos. 

Pen Dinas, the largest fort in Cardiganshire, is situated on an isolated hill 
rising to 400 ft. immediately behind the shore between the estuaries of the 
Ystwyth and Rheidol rivers. It is an elongated fort lying approximately 
north-south, and appears to consist of two fortified areas each roughly oval 
in plan and connected by parallel banks. ‘The southern area encloses the 
summit of the hill and is the more strongly defended. ‘The first season’s 
work was confined to the south-eastern part of this area. 
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An entrance lying to the south-east is approached by a fairly gentle 
slope along a col, which separates the two river valleys and links the hill 
with the higher ground inland. The entrance was found to consist of a 
gateway 15 ft. wide flanked by incurved banks. ‘The walling consisted of 
angular slabs of the local rock and of large rounded boulders obtained from 
the estuaries 400 ft. below. Both banks were revetted with dry-stone wall- 
ing on all faces. The outer revetment on the north side continued un- 
broken as the retaining wall of the main eastern defences, where it was 
traced for a distance of over 200 ft. Two lower courses of this revetment 
extended across the northern half of the entrance in such a manner as to 
suggest that the bank to either side was at an earlier period continuous, 
and that the gateway had been constructed as a later addition by dismant- 
ling a section of it. The inner revetments extended for only short distances 
to either side of the gateway. The corners formed by the junctions of 
these revetments had been strengthened by timber uprights set in four post- 
holes excavated from 2 to 3 ft. in bed-rock. The disposition of other post- 
holes found in the entrance suggests that either an earlier and narrower 
gateway had been built or, more probably, that the gateway was narrowed 
at some later period with timber work, forming, perhaps, a guard cham- 
ber. Burnt daub, decayed wood, and a few pieces of corroded iron were 
found on the compacted floor of the gateway and at the foot of the 
revetments. 

The eastern defences to the north of this gate are indicated on the 
surface by three steep slopes separated by two terraces. “These increase in 
size northwards as the ground below the fort falls away. They were 
investigated by a number of transverse sections. “he conclusions presented 
here are provisional, since reports on relics, animal bones, charcoals, and 
soil samples obtained at various levels are not yet available. 

The crest of the second slope and the outer margin of the terrace 
above it is the continuation of the bank forming the northern flank of the 
entrance. It was revetted by stout walling consisting mostly of river 
boulders. Only 3 to 4 ft. of this wall were standing, but it was originally 
considerably higher. “The bank behind it had been formed by removing 
soil and rubble and excavating the bed-rock on the inner side of the present 
terrace, leaving a shallow ditch. There was no sign of an inner revet- 
ment. The outer wall was itself constructed at this point on an artificial 
stone-faced slope forming the inner side of a ditch 8 to 10 ft. wide and 
7 ft. deep. A wide counterscarp bank, now much reduced in height and 
indicated at the surface by the crest of the lowest slope, lay beyond this. 
The ditch had been completely filled in by the partial collapse of the 
upper bank and was not observable at the surface. 

There was, moreover, an earlier and deeper ditch cut into the bed-rock, 
which had been already partly filled in before the construction of the stone- 
faced slope and upper bank already referred to. An accumulation of large 
stones at the base of this ditch 13 ft. below the present surface, appeared 
to be the ruins of an earlier retaining wall on the inner side. 

Sections through the bank to the south of the gateway revealed less 
massive defences. The single bank about 7 ft. high and 15 ft. wide con- 
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sisted of rubble and was stone-faced on the outer side. The sloping ground 
in front of the bank was scarped artificially and a small shallow ditch had 
been cut in the rock. 

A number of shallow semicircular depressions, each about 30 ft. in 
diameter and cut into the sloping ground, were observed to the north-west 
of the gateway. Three of these were investigated. “hey were clearly man 
made, and traces of hearths were found in them. There were, however, 
no clear indications that they were used as habitations, and their original 
purpose may have been to supply rock material for constructional work 
on the defences. ‘The depression nearest the gate contained a pile of over 
100 pebbles of very uniform size suitable for use as sling stones. 

The excavations yielded no pottery or metal objects that could be 
closely dated. A number of corroded iron objects, two tubular fragments 
of bronze, a spindle whorl, and a stone bead were found. These will be 
described in the full report ‘of the work which is in course of preparation. 


Dykes in Central Wales.—Prof. Daryll Forde, Local Secretary, re- 
ports that Mr. H. Noel Jerman, B.A., who holds a Sir John Williams 
Research Studentship at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, is 
engaged in a field survey of the ridgeways and earthworks of central Wales. 
Discoveries of individual sites and finds are being recorded in the Bulletin 
of the Board of Celtic Studies. 

Several hitherto unrecorded dykes have recently been found in Radnor 
Forest and North Brecknockshire. These appear to be two contrasted 
types: (1) Short transverse dykes of the type common in the Marches and 
described by Dr. Cyril Fox in his reports on Offa’s Dyke (see especially 
Arch. Camb., vol. \xxxv, 1930), and (2) long low dykes running for several 
miles which appear to have little relation to topographic features. “They 
are likely to be boundary marks rather than lines of defence. The sites of 
these earthworks will be listed in the forthcoming number of the Bu/letin 


of the Board of Celtic Studies. 


Hoard of coins from Falkirk.—Sir George Macdonald, Local Secretary, 
sends the following: On gth August a workman engaged in levelling a 
piece of ground within the burgh of Falkirk (Stirlingshire) unearthed 
what is probably by far the largest hoard of Roman coins ever discovered 
in Scotland. T hey numbered more than 1,900, and were all denarii, with 
the exception of a single Greek piece—a drachm of Lycia in genere. Vhe 

composition of the hoard was almost as remarkable as its size. “The earliest 

piece it contained was a Republican denarius of c. 83 8.c. Then came 17 
legionary coins of M. Antony. Thereafter almost every emperor and 
empress was represented down to Alexander Severus and Julia Mamaea. 
A study of the whole promises to yield interesting conclusions. 


An Early British fragment.—Part of a conical stone (fig. 1) found at 
Barnwood, east of Gloucester, has passed into the collection of Mrs. Brookes 
Clifford, who submitted it for examination and description. The material 
is Liassic, and this single piece is all that has been recovered of the cone, 
which was 36 in. high, with a maximum diameter of 4 in. The apex 
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was probably a blunt point, and there was a gradual contraction near the 
base. About one-third of the whole has survived, almost enough to give 
the entire scheme of decoration, which was engraved on the sides and 
base. The probable division of the space is seen in the diagram (fig. 2), 


Fic.1. Stone cone from Barnwood, Fic. 2. Diagram of design on cone, 
Gloucester (4) from above (4) 


Fic. 3. Design on side of Fic. 4. Design on base of cone 
cone (restored) (4) (restored) (4) 


and the other drawings show the restored patterns on one side (fig. 3), and 
the base (fig. 4). The triskele is conspicuous and links this small example 
to more imposing carvings such as that from Mullagmast, co. Kildare 
(Fourn. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ireland, liii, pl. opp. p. 30), and the bronze plate 
from Moel Hiraddug, Flintshire (Arch. Camb. Dec. 1928, 283, fig. 16). 
The style of engraving suggests the Glastonbury period, and it is possible 
to see in it a miniature analogue of the Irish La Teéne series (‘Fourn. Roy. 
Soc. Antiq. Ireland, vol. lii, 112, and vol. liii); but in size it approaches 
more closely the smaller /echs of Brittany, which were symbolic additions 
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to grave-furniture in the Early Iron Age and have been discussed by 
M. Louis Marsille in Bulletin de la Soctété polymathique du Morbihan, 1912, 
75. There may be also a connexion with the betyls of Finistére (P. du 
Chatellier, Les Epogques préhistoriques et gauloises dans le Finistére, pl. xxx), 
or of Portugal (Cartailhac, Les Ages préhistoriques de [ Espagne et du Por- 
tugal, p. 136); but the engraved chalk drums of Folkton (Archaeologia, 
lii, plates 1, 11) may be regarded as native Bronze Age predecessors of the 
new discovery though of different form, and all may well have been idols 
in a stone-worshipping age throughout the west of Europe, though ulti- 
mately derived from the near East. Thanks are due to Mr. G. C. Dunning 
and M. de Rouzic for useful references, the latter having himself found 
a truncated cone with incurved base, about 33 in. each way, in La Teéne 
surroundings at Kerhillio, Erdeven, Brittany. 


An inlaid knife from Southwark.—An interesting addition to the British 
Museum is due to the generosity of our Fellow Mr. Oscar Raphael. It had 














Fic. 1. Designs of inlaid panels on knife from Southwark (enlarged) 


passed from hand to hand since its discovery in 1930 at Deadman’s Place 
(now Park St.), just inside the line of the former park wall of Winchester 
House, near the south bank of the Thames and almost opposite Cannon 
Street railway station. The knife blade is 74 in. long and the tapering tang 
nearly 3in. The back is squared and almost straight, with a groove 
adjoining it on both faces, and containing respectively a strip and panels of 
inlaid decoration in silver-gilt (pl. x1, and fig. 1). The pattern on the left 
of the upper row (a) extends to 54 in., and resembles that of the Pevensey 
spoon (Antig. ‘Fourn. xii, 73) ; the other designs are in adjacent panels on 
the other face, and one of them (c) is much like that on the cylindrical 
pendant in the Terslev hoard (K. F. Johansen, So/vskatten fra Terslev, 
pl. 1, and fig. 20, p. 242), which was deposited about 950. Another (f) 
consists of debased palmettes, and two others are simply geometrical (4, e) ; 
but the sixth (d) is difficult to match, though its derivation from the 
palmette may be assumed. The decoration is not distinctly Anglo-Saxon, 
and the curved cutting-edge is abnormal ; but the tang agrees closely with 
the Sittingbourne scramasax (Archaeologia, xliv, 331, pl. x11), which may 
date about goo, and the decoration is likewise in panels. Further evidence 
may be forthcoming, but its history, shape, and scheme of decoration 
seem to justify its inclusion in the Viking period. 
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Saxon carving found at Ely.—Dr. Louis Cobbett sends the following: 
The carved stone here illustrated is built into the north wall of a thirteenth- 
century chapel now used as a barn, at St. John’s Farm, which is situated 
about 500 yards due west from the cathedral. It does not appear to have been 
noticed before. It measures 11 by 10 in., and is from the Barnack quarries 
in Northamptonshire. Though much weathered it is deeply cut, and enough 
can be seen of its design to make out that it represents some animal, 


Saxon carving from Ely 


apparently with a man on its back, enclosed in a sort of frame which is 
rounded above. 

The hind legs of the beast are clearly visible, and the fore legs only 
slightly less so. The head appears to be massive, like that of an ox, and it 
may bear horns. As to the figure on the animal’s back there is less cer- 
tainty, but it seems to be a man turning backwards and blowing an immense 
horn. Except for some obscure excrescences about the tail of the animal, 
there is no additional ornament. 

The beast has natural proportions, and is not stylized in any way ; it is 
neither elongated nor has it a double contour or spiral joints, and its 
limbs are not tied up in a tangle of interlacements. In other words it 
shows no sign of Danish influence, and is probably earlier than the inva- 
sions of the ninth century. It is true that Anglian Beasts are not always 
free from embellishments and entanglements; but the earlier examples, 
such as those on the crosses of Ruthwell, Bewcastle, Jedburgh, or Otley, 
follow classical models, and, except for a little spiral development of the 
tail, are as lifelike as possible. It would probably then be not too much to 
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say that the more naturally the animal is represented, the earlier it is in 
the Anglian period. Judged by these standards the Ely stone would appear 
to belong to the infancy of Anglian art, and I would be inclined to assign 
it to the very end of the seventh century or the beginning of the eighth. 
As Dr. Cyril Fox has pointed out to me, the beast bears a resemblance to 
those on one of the Breedon friezes, which are considered to be of eighth- 
century date.’ I therefore incline to the opinion that the Ely stone formed 
part of the monastery founded by Etheldreda in 673 and destroyed by the 
Danes in 870. 

If it be objected that Etheldreda’s abbey was probably a very simple 
affair, it must be remembered that she was followed by three royal suc- 
cessors, who doubtless enlarged and enriched her foundation : one of them 
had been queen of Mercia, into which kingdom Anglian art had spread. 
If this attribution is correct the stone is the only one which can be 
recognized as part of Etheldreda’s abbey, which was burnt by the Danes 
in 870.* It is therefore of considerable interest ; and the question arises 
whether, for its better preservation, it ought not to be removed from its 
present position to the interior of the cathedral. 


Flint implements from the Severn Basin.—It seems advisable to Miss 
Carpenter and our Fellow Mr. Miles Burkitt to put on record the exis- 
tence of two implements which are of con- 
siderable interest for their provenance. The 
first (fig. 1) was discovered in the garden of 
Wolverley Lodge, near Kidderminster, in 
1931. It laya few inches below the surface 
in disturbed material, and was unearthed 
while a path was being made in front of 
a hut near the house. No flint seems to 
occur in the immediate locality and, till 
now, there has never been a flint-implement 
collector living at Wolverley Lodge. The 
house is built of sandstone, and the local 
gravels are composed solely of Bunter pebbles. 
But it may fairly be presumed that if the tool 
had been imported in some sandy or gravelly material used in the past 
for any building operation, such material was not brought from any great 
distance. It belongs to a late phase of the Lower or more probably the 
Middle Palaeolithic period, and is little rolled, with a light ochreous patina, 
except at the broken point, where it is white. There isa plain flake surface 
below and resolved flaking above, with some crust at the butt end. The 


Fic. 1. Implement from 
Kidderminster (}) 


‘ See A. W. Clapham, Archaeologia, \xxvii, pl. xxx111, 1928, frieze 10, and I 
would add friezes 2 and 4, which show men on horseback. 

? The base of the Ovin cross now in the nave of the cathedral belongs to 
Etheldreda’s time, but it was not part of the monastery, for it was removed 
from Haddenham, five miles distant, where Ovinus, chief of Etheldreda’s thanes 
and ruler of her house, is believed to have lived before he became a monk. 
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River Severn flows to-day only two or three miles away as the crow flies, 
and Lower Palaeolithic tools have been found as far upstream as near 
Worcester ; but this specimen is still higher up the river valley. It is at 
present in the collection of the discoverer, Miss Susanna Carpenter; 
and the find recalls the worked flake found in made earth at Chester,' 
which is also outside the recognized area. 

The second implement (fig. 2) was found on the fields near Wroxeter 


Fic. 2. Implement from 
Wroxeter (+) 


by Mr. F. Jackson, and by him given to Miss Carpenter. It is an oblique 
convex angle graver of unpatinated cherty flint. The steep secondary 
chipping which backs the graver facet is partly undercut, and the tool has 
been re-sharpened. It is, of course, older than the Roman remains found 
in the vicinity and might well be late Mesolithic, though it may actually 
belong to the Bronze Age. Apparently only one other graver (an angle 
variety) has been found in Shropshire—on Clive Hill.* Miss Chitty has 
drawn attention to a leaf-shaped arrowhead which came from Wroxeter.3 

The Excavations at Tintagel.—For a week during July, excavations 
on the Island at Tintagel were carried out by the Office of Works 
under the direction of our Fellow Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford. The 
previous clearance of the site had shown that the earliest portions of the 
Castle and Chapel dated from about the middle of the twelfth century 
and that they should probably be attributed to Reginald (de Dunstanville) 
Earl of Cornwall (1141-75). Before this date the Norman Castle stood 
at Bossinney, where the remains of the motte can still be seen. The 


* Liverpool Committee for Excavation and Research, First Report (1908), p. 83. 
? T. C. Cantrill, Shropshire Archaeological Transactions, 1931. 
3 British Museum, acquired Sept. 1855, from Rev. H. M. Scarth. 
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purpose of the work during the summer was to investigate some much 
ruined remains of walls at three points on the Island, in order to see if 
these would throw any light on the earlier history of the site. Near 
the Chapel part of an extensive series of dry-built enclosures was un- 
covered. “These were shown to be in ruins at the date when the Chapel 
was built (c. 1150). Beside the walls of the latter were the scanty 
remains of an earlier foundation. The pottery from the lower levels 
was more primitive than anything found on the castle site and can only 
belong to the Dark Ages. On two small artificial terraces on the north- 
east cliffs the base of the walls of small rectangular chambers was un- 
covered. Similar pottery was found in these two areas and the masonry 
shows several peculiarities found in buildings of the Dark Ages in 
Ireland. “The general character of the remains and the pottery make 
it fairly certain that the buildings belong to a Celtic Monastery which 
was already deserted at the time of the Norman Conquest. 


Etched Carnelian Beads: a correction.—Mr. H.C. Beck writes: By an 
unfortunate oversight in my paper on Etched Carnelian Beads in the 
October number of this Journal (XIII, 384-98), the beads reproduced 
in pl. xvi, fig. 8, were stated to be in the Field Museum of Chicago. 
This is incorrect. “They were procured by the Iraq Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and are in the Oriental 
Institute Museum there. An account of the excavations in which the 
beads were discovered has been published by Dr. Frankfort in his Second 
Preliminary Report, ‘ Tel Asmar, Khafaje, and Khorsabad ’, no. 16 of the 
Oriental Institute’s Communications. 
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Cambridge Borough Documents. Vol. i. Edited by W. M. Parmer, M.D., 
F.S.A., for the Council of the Borough of Cambridge. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. lxx +187. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1931. 75. 6d. 

The documents included in this volume are a selection from a large 
store, consisting of items not fully described by C. H. Cooper in his monu- 
mental Annals of Cambridge, to which Dr. Palmer’s work is a valuable 
supplement. Its publication is the result of reports on the Corporation 
Records made by the editor and Mr. E. A. B. Barnard in 1929, and its 
original scope has been considerably extended. As it is, we should like to 
have seen, in place of a brief specimen and a few notes, a complete text 
of the seventeen membranes, now separate, which compose the Borough 
Plea Roll for 1294-5. Much of the remaining material is printed in 
abstract ; but the full Latin text of the earliest Treasurer’s Roll is given, 
and the historical significance of the section ‘ Expense hominum armatorum 
et navis’, omitted from Cooper’s English extracts, is fully dealt with in 
the introduction. Among other documents which are printed in full, the 
Poll Tax returns for Market Ward and Preachers’ Ward in 1512 have 
a special value for local purposes, and belong to a subsidy for which no 
returns exist in the Public Record Office. 

The editor deserves praise for the conscientiousness with which he has 
performed a difficult task. His introduction, extending to sixty pages, 
has been written not only with a full sense of the problems raised by 
his material which still await solution, but with a keen appreciation of its 
human interest. His account of the history of the third penny from the 
issues of the borough granted by David I of Scotland as earl of Huntingdon 
to Richard son of William and Simon of St. Liz, and of the proceedings 
regarding the second half-share between the Corporation and the prior 
and convent of Caldwell, is an interesting story told with genuine relish. 
He has printed such documents as relate to this matter, and his plates in- 
clude photographs of David’s grant (B.M. Add. Chart. 15509), Richard 
son of William’s power of attorney to his steward to give seisin of 405. 
rent from his share to the priors and canons of Caldwell, and Simon of 
St. Liz’s grant of his share to Roger, rector of Anstey, co. Hertford 
(B.M. Cole MS. 5842), who transferred it to Caldwell. A comparison 
of these plates with the printed text discloses several slight inexactitudes 
in transcription. We may note ‘ mihi’ for ‘inde’ (p. 12, 1. 1), ‘ Kanelis’ 
for ‘ Kameis’ (p. 12, 1. 11), ‘ Willelmum’ for ‘ Walterum’ (p. 12, no. 2, 
1. 2), ‘quod’ for ‘ad’ (zbid., 1. 3), ‘quocumque’ for ‘ quandocumque’ 
(p. 25, 1. 4), ‘defendimus’ for ‘defendemus’ (p. 25, 1. 11). 

There is an excellent appendix of topographical and biographical detail, 
supplemented by a brief glossary and a map of medieval Cambridge, and 
there are good indexes of subjects, places,and names. We may note that 
Dr. Palmer’s wish for a list of the deans of Stanley (p. xxi) as a contri- 
bution towards the date of a charter printed on pp. 26, 27 is not likely to 
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be gratified: as in many similar instances, the dean who witnessed the 
charter was evidently a rural dean distinguished by the name of the parish 
church of which he was incumbent. The names of other witnesses make 
it more than probable that Stanley is Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, of 
which the prior and convent of Kenilworth, the granters in the con- 
text, were patrons. The ‘holywater clerk’ of the Poll Tax returns 
(p. 103) is a casual intruder into these documents, who is familiar, how- 
ever, to students of parochial antiquities under his Latin title aguebaiulus. 
In addition to the contents already noted, the inventory of the goods of the 
hospital of St. Anthony and St. Eloy outside Trumpington Gate, leased 
by the Corporation for life to Robert and Margarett Brunn in 1526 on a 
frankalmoin tenure, is worth attention. A. Hamitton THompson. 


The Records of Beaudesert, Henley-in-Arden, co. Warwick. Transcribed 
and edited with notes and an historical introduction by WiLL1am 
Cooper, F.S.A. 9x7. Pp. Ixiv+152. Leeds: Whitehead, 1931. 

A Thousand Years in Tardebigge. By Marcaret Dickins. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. viii+ 186. Birmingham: Cornish Bros., 1931. 75. 6d. 

St. Leonard’s Church, Hythe, from its foundation, with some account of the 
life and customs of the town of Hythe. By Herpert D. Date. 83} x 54. 
Pp. xii+107. London: Murray, 1931. 25. 6d. 

Although the methods adopted by the authors of these three works 
differ considerably, they may serve as good examples of the improvement, 
so noticeable of recent years, in local histories and historical handbooks. 
There is, moreover, a certain likeness between their subjects, as the places 
with which they are concerned are not entirely self-contained, but have 
close relations with the history of neighbouring towns and villages. The 
Warwickshire village of Beaudesert adjoins Henley-in-Arden, and, although 
Henley was a member of the old parish of Wootton Wawen, the castle 
of Beaudesert was included in the manor of Henley. Within the parish 
of Tardebigge the industrial town of Redditch has grown up during the 
last two centuries; while Hythe, like more than one medieval sea-port 
town, developed within the area of a large ecclesiastical parish, and its 
beautiful church until 1844 was a chapel dependent upon the parish 
church of Saltwood. 

Mr. William Cooper’s work on Beaudesert, carefully documented and 
elaborately indexed, consists in the main of a transcript of manorial and 
parochial records previously unprinted. Material before the seventeenth 
century is scanty and is represented by a few deeds, an account-roll of the 
constable of the castle in 1411, court-rolls of 1441 and 1442, a bailiff’s 
account of 1468, and a small collection of wills. The remaining docu- 
ments are of the ordinary parochial character, including a transcript of the 
registers ; but there is an unusually large and interesting list of briefs. 
In the historical introduction the descent of the two local manors and of 
the advowson of the church is clearly traced, and there is a good account 
of the churches of Beaudesert and Henley-in-Arden with well chosen 
illustrations. The list of the earlier incumbents seems to be taken bodily 
from Thomas’s edition of Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, and it 
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might have been well to present the references to authorities in a slightly 
modernized form, as few people will recognize the significance of such 
abbreviations as ‘ Horl.’ and ‘ Mont.’, which refer to the episcopal registers 
of Adam Orleton and Simon Montacute, and we are not sure of the source 
indicated as ‘S$. Germ.’. Great pains have been taken to bring the material 
up to modern times: the tombstone inscriptions in the churchyard and 
inscriptions in stained-glass windows are faithfully copied. Beaudesert has 
its poet in Richard Jago, the author of Edge-hill and son of a rector who 
is buried in the church, and an entry in the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
for 1738, ‘Ped to the rengers for rengein for the young Minster— 
1s. 6d.’, may express the joy of the parish at his ordination. He became 
rector of Snitterfield, and, with Shenstone and Somerville, frequented the 
salon of Lady Luxborough at Barrells. Thomas Hall, who succeeded the 
elder Jago at Beaudesert in 1741, was also a member of the same circle 
and was described by its hostess as ‘the little fat oily man of God’. 

Miss Dickins’s history of Tardebigge is a narrative founded upon a 
minute acquaintance with local topography, into which a great amount 
of information has been packed. ‘The existence of the Cistercian abbey of 
Bordesley, an exempt island within the limits of the parish, adds to the 
interest of the book. We are afraid that the adherence of the authoress 
to the old interpretation of Taerdebicgan as the Big Tower or Tower on 
a Hill is dictated by sentiment rather than by reason, and that the Place- 
Name Society is better advised in identifying the first element in the 
mysterious name with the Tyrdda who gave his name to Tredington ; 
but she deals well as a rule by original documents, although we should 
prefer to see ‘ caracutes’ and ‘ borderars’ in her rendering of a Domesday 
entry under more familiar forms. The old church of Tardebigge was 
destroyed in 1775, and the elegant spire which is a prominent landmark 
on the southward slope of the Lickey Hills belongs to the church which 
was then erected by Hiorns of Warwick. The destruction of the Windsor 
tombs in the chancel at that date is a sad tale of negligence ; and vandalism 
in the parish reached its climax when in 1805 the old capella extra portas 
at Bordesley was removed to make room for a parochial chapel in accord- 
ance with the nascent ambitions of Redditch. But Miss Dickins’s father, 
during an incumbency of sixty-two years, did what he could to preserve 
relics of the past; and his enthusiasm has been inherited by his daughter, 
whose work has been in more than one sense a genuine labour of love, 
although we wish that she had supplemented it by a map of the parish 
which she knows so well. 

The church of Hythe, with its beautiful thirteenth-century chancel, 
takes a very high place among English churches, though we can hardly 
rise to the height of the encomium delivered by the late Francis Bond 
upon ‘the finest chancel of any parish church in England, not to say 
Europe’. It is excusable, however, in Mr. Dale, as a former vicar, to 
quote this statement. His description of the building, fortified by an 
excellent historical plan supplied by Mr. G. M. Livett, is careful and 
reasonable, and he deals well with the famous collection of skulls and 
bones preserved in the archway beneath the chancel. His little book, 
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excellently printed and adorned with drawings by Mr. Hallam Murray, 
is an unpretentious handbook to the church and its history, and includes 
some information upon the history of the Cinque Ports which is just what 
the casual visitor needs. His examples of processional pathways through 
west towers (p. 31) might have been considerably expanded, while he 
omits to give instances of such pathways under chancels, which would 
have been more to the point in the context. His quotation from Chaucer 
(p. 69) is made without regard to the metre of the original. Premonstra- 
tensian ‘monks’ are mentioned on p. 77, and ‘North Hants’ (p. 58) is 
not the proper style of the county to which it refers. We notice such 
misprints as ‘ Bethesden’ (p. 42) and ‘indulgencies’ (p. 72). ‘Organs’ 
(p. 77) does not imply that there was more than one organ in the church, 
nor does ‘steeple’ (zbid.) in any sense imply the necessity of a spire. ‘In 
spite of her teeth’ (p. 89) means simply ‘ notwithstanding her opposition ’, 
and has no reference to any dental idiosyncrasies of the lady mentioned. 
If Mr. Dale’s book is artless, it is modest and sincere; and historians of 
medieval scandals might do worse than ponder his wise remark (p. 99), 
‘We don’t study only the Police and County Court cases if we want to 
see what Hythe is like to-day.’ A. Hamitton THompson. 


Warwickshire Feet of Fines, abstracted from the originals in the Public 
Record Office. By Eruer Sroxgs, and edited by Freperick C. WELL- 
stoop, M.A., F.S.A., with an introduction and indexes by FrepERIck 
T. S. Houcuton, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. i: 7 Ric. I (1195)—12 Ed. I 
(1284). Publications of the Dugdale Society, vol. xi. 9? x 63. 
Pp. xxiv+ 249. London: Milford, 1932. 35s. 


Although the volumes issued by the Dugdale Society thoroughly justify 
its existence, and their format, paper, and type reach the highest standard 
of excellence, the membership of the Society is not large, and the produc- 
tion of this useful book has been liberally aided by one of its subscribers, 
Mr. Le Mee-Power. ‘The result does great credit toall concerned. The 
abstracts have been prepared by a skilled hand; the general editor of 
the Society has arranged them with scrupulous care, identifying the places 
mentioned and adding occasional notes; and Mr. Houghton has supplied 
an introduction containing a brief but adequate description of the general 
character of the documents included and some comments upon their 
phraseology and outstanding features of their contents. “The student who 
is familiar with this type of document will find little in the volume that 
is new or surprising, and such points as the barring of the alienation of 
property to a Jew (no. 190), unique in this series of Feet of Fines, have 
parallels in a wider field; but the value of the collection to the topographer 
and local historian, to say nothing of the investigator of place-names, 
goes without saying. 

The identification of Warwickshire places, often difficult, has been 
carried out with an accuracy possible only to one who has an intimate 
personal knowledge of the county and its history. At the beginning of 
each fine the modern names of the places mentioned in it are given in 
Clarendon type, and a comparison of these with the text constantly 
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witnesses to the perspicacity of the editor. We would suggest that ‘ Suth- 
stok’ (no. 907), occurring in one of the fines for divers counties, and 
conjectured to be Stoke Golding in Leicestershire, is actually Shustoke, 
the Shutstoke of no. 371. Brograue in the same fine is quite uncertain : 
the mention of Quenby in this context seems to have suggested its identi- 
fication with Baggrave, also in the Leicestershire parish of Hungerton, 
but the normal form of Baggrave is Babbegrave, and Brograue is coupled 
with ‘Suthstok’ as in Warwickshire. Places outside the county are some- 
times identified in summary footnotes, but are frequently left without 
comment: thus there is no note on the list of places in Lincolnshire, with 
one or two in Yorkshire, in no. 607, and in no. 675 the manors claimed 
in dower by the widow of Hubert de Burgh are distinguished merely by 
names of counties in brackets. In no. 202 the only place named is 
Weston, and is not one of the Warwickshire places of that name, although 
the index of place-names suggests with a query that it is Weston-under- 
Weatherley. Mr. Wellstood, who has looked for it vainly in Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire, has overlooked the reference in the fine to 
Leicestershire ; but the circumstance that the deforciants were the abbot 
of Merevale and Walter Baskerville indicates that it is Weston in that 
county, now no longer on the map, which was near Orton-on-the-Hill 
and close to the borders of Warwickshire. 

A large number of fines relate to Coventry and its neighbourhood, of 
which the most important is the record of the plea of warranty brought 
by the prior of Coventry in 1249-50 against Roger and Cicely de Montalt 
(no. 689) regarding the prior’s manor and the advowson of St. Michael’s. 
Nos. 479 and 852 concern the manor of Birmingham, the second being 
a plea of suit and service claimed by Roger de Sumery from his sub-tenant 
William Birmingham. Among numerous fines with regard to advowsons 
of churches, we may note the arrangement between Henry de Rokeby, 
the patron of the chapel of Rugby, and the abbot of Leicester as patron 
of the mother church of Clifton-on-Dunsmore (no. 229), and one or two 
compromises such as that by which the earl of Warwick and the prior 
of Kenilworth settled the right of presentation to the church of Tanworth 
in Arden (no. 80). No. 309 records the acknowledgement by Robert 
Hasteng of the right of the prior of St. Oswald’s at Nostell in the church 
of Newbold Pacey, and his grant to the prior of the advowson of Leaming- 
ton Hastings in exchange for that of Chebsey, near Stafford. ‘There are 
several mentions of the Warwickshire churches and chapels held by the 
prioress and convent of Markyate in Bedfordshire. ‘This small nunnery 
is referred to as Cella (nos. 116, 290), la Celle (no. 438), and Holy 
Trinity ‘de Bosco’ (nos. 719, 725). In two of the four indexes to the 
volume these references are grouped together under Cella, in a third 
under Markyate. ‘The indexes have been carefully compiled, and some- 
thing may be said for the distinction between indexes of personal and 
place-names ; but the provision of separate indexes of modern and old 
forms of the latter leads to some confusion and occasional omissions. “The 
index of field-names, however, is a great advantage, as this part of the 
subject is a study in itself. A. Hamitton THomMPson 
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La Station préhistorique de Perchin prés de Huruesti. By Rapvvu and 
EcaTeRINA VuLPE. 12x9. Pp. 157-66. Reprint Dacia iii-iv. 
Bucarest: Imprimerie nationale, 1932. 

Les Fouilles de Poiana; campagne de 1927. By Rapu and EcaTerina 
VutPe. 12x9. Pp. 253-351. Reprint Dacéa iii-iv. Bucarest: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1932. 

Piroboridava : considerationi archeologice si istorice asupra Cetdtuti de la 
Poiana in Moldavia de Fos. By Rapu Vutrz. 9x6. Pp. 34. 
Bucarest: 1931. 


These three works deal with two sites in Southern Moldavia, recently 
examined as a part of the systematic Roumanian campaign of prehistoric 
exploration in the lands on the north side of the Lower Danube. 

Perchit, a small station of secondary importance, yielded only a thin 
occupation-layer much disturbed by cultivation. The excavators considered 
that this was a homogeneous stratum belonging to the earlier part of the 
Bronze Age. ‘The painted pottery is compared to Cucuteni B, and be- 
longs toa group known from other sites in the neighbourhood. It is less 
easy to accept the further conclusion that the resemblance between the 
associated monochrome wares and those in the earliest levels at Poiana 
justify the chronological equation of the two settlements, in view of the 
absence of painted ware at the latter site. 

Poiana is a more important and complicated station. The French 
publication is a detailed report on the excavations of 1927 and gives an 
account of earlier finds, while the shorter Roumanian work includes in 
addition a summary of the work carried out in 1928, of which a full 
account will be published in a later volume of Dacta. ‘The earliest stratum 
belongs to the second and third petiods of the Bronze Age. Among the 
remains a fragment of a Bronze sword of a late Minoan type affords a 
valuable fixed point in the chronology of this culture. The pottery be- 
longs to a type found in several other local sites, and the cemetery of 
twenty-nine crouched burials should provide material of interest when the 
detailed report is available. Objects of the immediately succeeding periods 
are very few, and the excavators’ hypothesis of a continuous occupation of 
the site does not seem to be proved. With the period of La Tene II 
(c. 150 B.c.) begins the most flourishing period of the site. The settle- 
ment was of considerable importance and survived into the Roman period 
as a purely native station, which is to be identified with the Piroboridava 
of Ptolemy. The good stratification and the rich collection of objects 
found should make Poiana a type site for distinguishing the various stages 
of the penetration of classical culture into this region. C.A.R. R. 


Early Civilization in Thessaly. By HazetD. Hansen. 9x6. Pp. xx+ 
204. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Milford. 
1933. 245. 

Miss Hansen’s book is ‘ not intended for the specialist but rather for 
the general student of archaeology’. For such it provides a short survey 
of the prehistoric material from Thessaly. In general this is adequately 
treated, and the account given should serve as a useful introduction to more 
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detailed works on the subject. The treatment of the pottery is a vital 
matter and the author’s innovation immediately attracts attention. The 
elaborate classification of Tsountas, which was retained by Wace and 
‘Thompson, is discarded in favour of a system based on colour (p. 7). In 
view of the variation in colour noted in certain wares (e.g. red on white, 
p. 28) it may be doubted whether this will prove more convenient, and the 
exceptions made for Dimemi and crusted wares are logically indefensible. 
The relegation to an appendix of the equation between the new and old 
classifications will cause unnecessary trouble, which might have been saved 
by placing the old numbering in brackets at the head of the paragraph 
dealing with each fabric. The confusion between chessboard pattern and 
cross-hatching in the account of red on white (pp. 28-30) should have 
been avoided. The ascription of ‘mattpainted geometric ware—Liano- 
kladi style’ exclusively to the Iron Age (p. 120) cannot be justified (cf. 
British School at Athens, xxviii, 177-91). 

The final chapter is devoted to a survey of the relations between 
Thessaly and the surrounding regions. The space allotted is insufficient 
for a detailed treatment of the very wide area discussed, and a less summary 
consideration of the immediately adjacent sites would probably have been 
more useful. The omission of the Thermon report (ApyatoAoyuxov 
AcAriov, ii) is regrettable.’ The publication on Servia (Antig. Fourn. xii, 
227) probably appeared too late to be used. “The omission of all reference 
to the recent Roumanian excavations (French publication in Dacéa i-iv) 
gives an unequal picture of the Lower Danube cultures. C. A. R. R. 


Eckington: the Story of a Worcestershire Parish. By A. W. Friercuer, 
M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., Vicar of Eckington, 1920-32. 9x 5. Pp. xiii 
+165, with adventures in illustration by the author. Oxford: at the 
University Press. 1933. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Fletcher, now Vicar of Repton, has made a notable addition to the 
steadily increasing number of Worcestershire local histories, from the list 
of which there are still some important omissions. “The Fates have been 
entirely propitious, for Eckington, with its charming setting, ‘lying on the 
slopes of Bredon Hill, within a bend of the River Avon, amidst a region 
rich in quiet pastoral beauty and historic interest’, has much to reveal, 
and its exponent is entirely capable of the duty which has so naturally 
devolved upon him. Perhaps his devotion to his subject is as fully ex- 
pressed as anywhere by his ‘adventures in illustration’, which have en- 
abled him to develop a talent which will be the envy of many who read 
his book. 

The chapters dealing with the early history of the parish are as compre- 
hensive as all available data will allow, and this is particularly the case with 
* The Manors’, a subject which presents a variety of difficulties which have 
been dealt with clearly and as satisfactorily as existing records will permit, 
especially in the matter of descent. This chapter is illustrated with the 
arms of all the important and associated families, including those of 
Hanford, now represented by Miss Anne Hanford-Flood, who, jointly 
with Mrs. Hervey, is the present lady of the Manor of Wollashull, 
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now generally known as Wollas Hall, a place-name which has at least 
thirty-seven variants, as against the thirty-four of which Eckington can 
boast. 

A full account of Eckington Bridge, built in 1728 and succeeding an 
earlier bridge which spanned the Avon from probably the first years of 
the fifteenth century, is given, and supplements the references in Mr. 
Fletcher’s paper which appeared in volume ii (N.S.) of the Transactions 
of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, published in 1925, at which 
time a reproduction was given of the original articles of agreement for 
the building of the bridge, a fact which even now does not prevent it from 
being ascribed, in certain quarters, to the sixteenth century. 

The full description of the church of the Holy Trinity is illustrated 
by a number of the author’s drawings, including the church before 1830, 
and reproductions of the very interesting stone and wood carvings there. 
In connexion with the church it may be added that there is also a draw- 
ing of it, with details, in the Prattinton Collections of Worcestershire 
History, as it appeared in 1812. 

The illustration of the Hanford monument (1616) reminds one that it 
is similar in almost every detail to the Edward Dingley monument (1646) 
in Cropthorne church, and also to a less extent to the Giles Rede monu- 
ment (1611) in Bredon church, and the Thomas Bigge monument (1614) 
in Norton and Lenchwick church, all within a few miles of Eckington, 
and doubtless all produced from the same source—together with many 
others of that period—a source still not definitely ascertainable. 

With regard to the churchyard, where it seems that the inscriptions 
are ‘rapidly perishing’—may one express the hope that they have all 
long since been copied ?—Mr. Fletcher says: ‘On a stone in memory 
of John Chandler, who died in 1710, there is an interesting medallion of 
the Flight into Egypt.’ Concerning this matter he quotes Canon Blake 
on ‘Gravestones’, which title, perhaps, as in the case of a few other foot- 
notes, might with advantage have been given more fully, for it actually 
refers to a paper entitled ‘Gravestones in Midland Churchyards’, which 
appeared in vol. li of the Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological 
Society. “Therein Canon Blake gives the date of Chandler’s death as being 
1780. 

It is very unfortunate that the earliest parish register must now be 
accounted as lost—for it has been missing for more than 150 years—and 
also that the second register should have many gaps, and twenty leaves 
cut out of it. Other important parochial evidences also disappeared during 
the eighteenth century. However, Mr. Fletcher has done his best with such 
of the Bishops’ Transcripts as are to be ound at the Worcester Diocesan 
Registry, and in doing so he gives several ‘unusual surnames’ which 
possibly arose from the carelessness of those responsible for making the 
transcripts. Perhaps one may hazard suggestions in three of the instances, 
thus that ‘ Bazan’ = Bayzand, a family long associated with the district ; 
that similarly ‘Greenpill’ = Greenfill; and that ‘Ienefe’ = Jenese = 
Jennys, an Eckington family-name appearing at least as early as 1307 
in the Lay Subsidy Roll. As to the two ‘unusual Christian names’: 
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* Grizzigon’ = Grisagon or Chrysogon, which had other local represen. 
tatives, and ‘ Gopsall’ is doubtless an error for the Puritan ‘Gospel’, of 
which there are other local instances. 

By analysis it appears that there are in 32 years of the transcripts no 
less than 59 baptisms, 10 weddings, and 38 burials referring to persons 
with the surname of George. Concerning the long and close associations 
of this family with Eckington, I am able to give an earlier reference than 
1659 to their home at Court Gate or Yate, for the will and inventory of 
John George were dated there in 1584. 

The last chapters of this book are very full of interest, and this is 
especially so with ‘ St. Catherine on the Rock’, in the course of which 
the author recounts all that he and his friends have been able to discover, 
by much documentary research and by careful excavation of the site, con- 
cerning this Chapel of the Rock, as it was also called, which in recent 
years has been found definitely to have been erected on a spur of Bredon 
Hill, not far from Woollas Hall and near two wells now ‘ina state of ad- 
vanced decay ’. Apparently the proportions of the chapel, dedicated to St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, were remarkable, for the excavations have re- 
vealed the interior length as being 54 ft., whilst the width was no more than 
114 ft. The examination of this site had long been needed, and Mr. 
Fletcher has rendered worthy service to local history for all that he has 
done in connexion therewith. 

The mention of wells recalls a reference made by Thomas Dingley 
(d. 1695)—not one of the neighbouring Dingleys of Charlton and Crop- 
thorne—in his History from Marble. He notes that at ‘ Eckington in 
this County of Worcester hath lately been found A Spaw or Medecinale 
Well of soveraigne virtue against sundry distempers’. It would have been 
interesting to read some present reference to this alleged discovery. 

Again it must be said that this book, irreproachably produced by the 
Oxford University Press, is a notable addition to Worcestershire local 
history, for which its learned author has our sincere thanks. 

E. A. B. Barnarp. 


Homer and Mycenae. By Martin P. Nutsson. 84 x 5}. Pp. xii+ 283. 
London: Methuen, 1933. 215. 


A book on the Homeric question possesses the same fatal fascination as 
a detective story. It is just as hard to lay down Nilsson’s learned, exhaus- 
tive, and well-arranged study till his solution has been reached. Yet read- 
ing the comprehensive survey and ruthless destruction of earlier syntheses 
one is horrified at the amount of ingenuity expended apparently in vain, 
and is left with the feeling that scientific certainty is unattainable with the 
available data; the most that can yet be said of any synthesis is that one 
personally likes the pattern. Nilsson is neither a separatist nor a unitarian. 
His view is that Greek epic poetry was handed down by minstrels perform- 
ing at courts and popular festivals. The themes for their recitations and 
much of the material—stock verses, phrases, epithets, and words—were 
traditional, but each minstrel could improvise freely and vary the details. 
Homer was one of such minstrels who by his peculiar genius endowed the 
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story of Achilles’s wrath with dramatic unity, while another great poet did 
a like service to the story of Ulysses. But both had successors who did not 
repeat the poems verbatim but continued to embroider and expand the 
epics within the framework thus established. 

The epic tradition would begin in Mycenaean times and hence em- 
bodies accurate descriptions not only of weapons and art products but also 
of the political conditions of the Mycenaean age. Even some of the cha- 
racters and events, like the siege of Troy, must have been historical; though 
they are not treated historically but mixed up in accordance with the 
exigencies of art. 

The kings of Mycenae were Hellenes; to be precise, speakers of a 
Greek dialect allied both to Cypro-Arcadian and Aeolic, leaders of the 
second wave of Hellenic immigrants, preceding the Dorians but following 
and ousting the Ionians. They had established a sort of feudal monarchy 
owing its wealth rather to Viking expeditions than to industry, and having 
stolen much of their civilization from the Minoans. Of this Achaean 
kingdom that united a large part of Greece Nilsson finds evidence not 
only in the poems, but also in the recently published Hittite documents, 
and he adduces an inscription found by Persson in the Late Mycenaean 
sanctuary at Asine as proof that the Achaeans spoke a pre-Dorian Greek 
dialect. 

The tradition thus rooted in Mycenaean times would have been modi- 
fied and expanded by later generations of minstrels. These not only intro- 
duced references to post-Mycenaean objects, events, and customs— 
Ulysses’s brooch, assigned to the seventh century, the sea-power of the 
Phoenicians of Sidon before 676 B.c. but quite possibly as late as the eighth 
century—but also, migrating to Ionia, introduced Ionic elements into the 
language, or translated the lays, where the metre permitted, into Ionic. 

Such a summary of conclusions is inevitably a travesty. As Hegel said 
of his philosophy, Nilsson’s well-knit thesis must be judged as a whole, not 
by conclusions separated from their demonstration. But that is for the 
reader and not the reviewer. 

To the latter Nilsson’s arguments for making the Mycenaeans Greeks 
related to the Minoans as the Romans were later to the Greeks seem 
unusually plausible. Yet he has probably under-estimated the Mycenaean 
elements in the poems, while the ‘ post-Mycenaean accretions’ are more 
problematical than he admits. Though he explicitly rejects the patchwork 
theory according to which various strata could be distinguished in the 
epics, he continues to speak of parts such as ‘ the lay of the games’ as late 
(p. 259). No reference is made to Allen’s study of the Catalogue, though 
otherwise English scholars are far more seriously and sympathetically con- 
sidered than is usual among continental writers. V.G. C. 


Neue Funde auf Kontinental-Sdchsischen Friedhofen der Vélkerwanderungs- 
zeit. By Frirz Roeper. 9} x6}. Pp.ii+40. Halle (Saale): Nie- 
meyer, 1933. 6 RM. 

The apparent absence of burial by inhumation in north Germany in the 

Migration Period has hitherto constituted a serious crux in comparative 
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studies of that region and of the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain. The 
practice, so frequent in England almost from the first, had indeed been 
suspected already, but has only recently been substantiated by discoveries 
at Nesse and Galgenberg, both in northern Hanover. Those from the 
latter site, together with other new finds complementary to those described 
in his earlier papers on Saxon archaeology, are here fully illustrated and 
subjected by Professor Roeder to close examination. Inhumation in a 
‘mixed’ cemetery ranges from the late fourth century down to ¢. 500, 
and Professor Roeder suggests that the practice is due to influences from 
north-east Gaul on military-minded members of the Saxon aristocracy 
serving in the Roman army, while contemporary cremations marked the 
ordinary population. The implications of these discoveries for English 
archaeology are important. A missing link is in some measure supplied, 
but it does not wholly clarify the difficulties. Professor Roeder seems to 
have misunderstood 4 Handbook of Prehistoric Archaeology issued to mem- 
bers of the International Congress last year, in stating that ‘ cremation is 
relatively scarce in the Saxon areas of England’. In certain areas, Cam- 
bridgeshire and parts of Wessex, it is by no means infrequent and more- 
over seems to have persisted for a considerable period, while in others 
like Sussex, where the chronology of the invasions would lead us to ex- 
pect it, it is as much lacking as inhumation has hitherto been in north 
Germany. The corollary of Professor Roeder’s argument would seem 
here to be that either the settlers of Sussex came later in time or that they 
included a greater proportion of the Saxon gentry. If the settlers had 
already learnt to inhume on the Continent, Anglo-Saxon chronology 
becomes even more suspect. 


Arktiske Helleristninger 1 Nord-Norge. By Gurorm Gyjessinc. Institut 
for Sammelignende Kulturforskning, Serie B, xxi. 1136. Pp. 76. 
Oslo: Aschehoug, 1932. 


An admirable publication of a series of rock-carvings in the Troms¢ 
region. The photographs are excellent, difficulties of foreshortening having 
in many cases been cleverly surmounted. ‘The individual figures are de- 
picted in outline-drawings on separate plates. “The carvings, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the more familiar Bronze Age class with ships, warriors, 
and agricultural scenes, are entirely confined to representations of animals, 
in one instance associated with a human figure, and like their analogues 
of the palaeolithic period in France and Spain are probably to be connected 
with hunting-magic. No links, however, between them and those of 
palaeolithic France are ascertainable. Their age, generally held to be 
Younger Stone Age (one is assigned to the Ancylus period), is discussed in 
all its bearings, and some interesting points based on geological observations 
are closely examined. E. T. &. 


South Wales and the Border in the Fourteenth Century. By Wi.taM 
Rees. Four maps and a handbook. 9x5}. Pp. 23. Cardiff: 
Western Mail, 1933. 

The historical map in four sheets with its short explanatory handbook 
embodies the result of twenty years’ research in a subject of which Pro- 
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fessor Rees is an acknowledged master. On the background of a modern 
physical map the whole medieval structure of South Wales, political and 
economic, is set forth with a wealth of detail. This enables the student 
immediately to appreciate the main features of this organization. _Inci- 
dentally a very little consideration shows the breadth of the author’s 
knowledge, for the preparation of a map requires an accuracy which can- 
not gloss over. lacunae with a loosely turned phrase. “The area covered 
extends northwards to the borders of Montgomeryshire, and includes that 
part of that county (Kerry) which belonged to the medieval dioceses of 
St. David’s and Hereford, while eastwards the border counties of England 
are included for comparison. ‘The period chosen, the fourteenth century, 
is the earliest in which the records are sufficiently detailed to afford the 
necessary data. 

The use of different colours for the Welsh (black) and English (red) 
political and economic units demonstrates how far the process of angliciza- 
tion had advanced at that date. The contrast is essentially that between 
a tribal organization clinging to the poorer uplands and a dominant 
feudally organized lowland civilization penetrating into the richer country 
along the valleys and the coastal lowlands. ‘The historical value of this 
exposition needs no proof, but its importance for the prehistorian is almost 
greater. ‘The fourteenth century marks the close of the movements of 
peoples and the beginning of a stabilization which has subsisted until 
modern days. If six centuries of pressure by a dominant lowland culture 
have failed appreciably to change the linguistic and social boundary marked 
in this map we may assume that these limits mark the maximum expansion 
ofa Lowland culture into the Principality, and that the map gives a detailed 
picture of its absorption in the Highland zone. As such it affords the 
prehistorian an invaluable illustration of the hypothesis used to explain 
the archaeological material, and warns him against too simple a theory 
which would fail to take account of the complexity of the phenomena. 

A picture of medieval economic life emphasizes the essentially English 
character of the Boroughs, and shows their function as centres of English 
penetration. “The medieval road system is also restored, and it is interest- 
ing to note to how large an extent this is a survival from earlier days. 
Alignments to Aberyscir and Kenchester rather than Brecon and Hereford 
are a legacy from Rome, but many of the roads belong to an even older 
tradition, that of the prehistoric ridgeway. Even in South Pembrokeshire, 
a purely English district, the way from Pembroke to Tenby avoids the 
medieval villages and follows a ridge marked by tumuli. 

The production of the map is admirable, the lightly coloured physical 
features throwing the lettering into a relief which is emphasized by the 
contrasting colours used. Our only criticism concerns the second appen- 
dix, which provides an Index to the Church lands. Apart from the use 
of an antiquated and unfamiliar spelling for several monasteries (e.g. Hagh- 
mon) the following errors and omissions have been noted. ‘The Abbey 
of St. Augustine, Bristol, is entered under two headings, ‘ Augustinians of 
Bristol’ and ‘Canons of Bristol’, without any indication that the same 
house is referred to in both cases. Chepstow Priory was Benedictine and 
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not Augustinian. The Priories of Leominster and Llangenydd were 
Benedictine houses. ‘The monks of the Order of Grandmont at Craswall 
Priory cannot be described as Benedictine Friars, as the map suggests. The 
use of the word Convent as a synonym for nunnery is not medieval. 


C. A. R. R. 


Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to A.D. 700. By E. T. Leeps, 
M.A., F.S.A. 8%x 5}. Pp. xix+170. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1933. 125. 6d. 

The subject of Mr. Leeds’s book, Celtic Ornament prior to a.p. 700, 
is one of the most attractive themes in the field of British archaeology, 
The objects of study include masterpieces of design and of executive skill, 
which were produced in one of the most interesting periods of British pre- 
history, when the country was coming under the scrutiny of Mediterranean 
civilization. Most striking fact of all, the art, having been apparently 
submerged for centuries, revived to achievements even more brilliant than 
those of its first flowering. 

Several methods of approach to the problems of art history involved are 
possible ; the most tempting and perhaps the most hopeful, in view of the 
remarkable individuality in form and design of the objects to be studied, 
is that seized by Mr. Leeds, namely, the stylistic. 

The survey is presented in four chapters: the Beginnings, the British 
Development, the Coming of Rome, the Revival. Features subsidiary to 
the author’s scheme—Coinage, and Naturalism in Celtic Art are con- 
sidered in separate chapters. Both chronicle what (with rare exceptions) 
the average student of Celtic art-history would regard as depressing 
failures. 

Early imports, or objects made under the immediate influence of con- 
tinental art, mostly, the author thinks, of La Téne II date, are first 
analysed. ‘These include such attractive creations as the Witham shield, 
the Torrs chamfrein, and the Lisnacroghera (Antrim) scabbards. This 
initial art movement, concentrating to some extent in the north, spread 
by the Tyne Gap into the Highland Zone, and thence to Ireland by way 
of the Solway Firth. Irish-Celtic art, then, arrived via Britain and not 
direct by sea from France; at this early stage it lags behind British art. 

The nature of the British development is then sketched. The marks 
of classical origin, such as the palmette, are discarded ; and working in two 
well-defined cultural regions, both of which lie within the Lowland Zone 
of Britain, the Celts create for themselves ‘a national style’, an art in 
which the curved line is presented with an assurance, daring, and sense of 
proportion never before, and hardly ever after, equalled. ‘The breathing 
space between the coming of Caesar and of Claudius gave the British 
craftsmen time to bring this style to perfection. Sparing no pains to make 
his synthesis complete, the author holds that the weakness of the style lies 
in the tendency to formalize, to produce geometric patterns. 

One of the chief aims of archaeological research in Britain is to tie our 
cultural material on to accepted chronologies, to give absolute value to 
our relative timescale. The patient effort whereby (for example) the early 
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Bronze Age in Britain has been dated by evaluation of the significance of 
contacts spread over half the continent of Europe will at once spring to 
the reader’s mind. It might then be expected—since certain hoards and 
grave-deposits containing Celtic art-objects have associated with them im- 
ports such as Roman coins and brooches whose date is known within very 
narrow limits—-that Mr. Leeds’s way would be made plain in this respect 
at least. Unfortunately, he feels himself unable to accept the evidence 
thus provided. Basing his views on stylistic evolution, he demands (for 
example) for the Birdlip mirror a date a hundred years prior to its deposi- 
tion, which is circa A.D. 50. 

Admitting the weight of his arguments and the difficulty involved in 
acceptance of a later date, it must be said that no better case for argument, 
in favour of the general principle of accepting chronological evidence 
yielded by association-objects, could be presented than the Birdlip mirror 
provides. A woman’s mirror is so personal a thing—one feels it extremely 
unlikely that it was made for any one but the person with whom it was 
buried—that if it was thirty years old when she died, that is surely the 
permissible limit of probability. 

This may be held a minor point in a great constructive effort. Mr. 
Leeds knows better; he has stressed it because he realizes the implica- 
tions of his decision (pp. xv—xvii). Ifthe technique for determining abso- 
lute chronology which two generations of British archaeologists have with 
such labour erected is not to be depended on, then the situation must be 
faced ; but in this case we do not feel that the point of repudiation is 
necessarily reached. Is the date c. a.p. 20 for the Birdlip mirror impossibly 
late? Degradation of art forms in the western area—practically uninflu- 
enced by pre-Conquest Romanization—might have set in later than in 
eastern Britain. Moreover, the date assigned by Mr. Leeds to his key- 
deposit—the grave-group including a mirror at Colchester—seems to us 
too early. 

We cannot leave this chapter without tribute to the mass of construc- 
tive ideas which it contains: on the stylistic evolution of the mirror, on 
the part played by west and east Britain respectively in art achievement, 
on the significance of the broken-backed curve in the evolution of Celtic 
art—‘a subtle transformation of linear design’ as it is rightly called— 
and other like matters. 

In the chapter on Roman art the rapid decline of Celtic art in contact 
with Roman mass-production is emphasized, as is the significance of the 
efforts the native craftsmen made to escape paralysis. In this chapter the 
development of the Scottish armlets and other related objects is brilliantly 
analysed: Mr. Leeds concludes that the ‘group . . . is the outcome of a 
specialized development of Celtic ornament, common to northern Britain 
and north-east Ireland in the first century of our era’. 

The readability of the book is, however, impaired by difficulties of pre- 
sentment, which all who have attempted similar surveys will appreciate. 
One example must suffice. Analysis of the progressive changes in an art 
as a whole, phase by phase, cannot be combined with a summary of one 
element throughout its entire art history, for such a summary can find no 
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proper place in any one chapter. The importance of Celtic horse-furni- 
ture has led Mr. Leeds to attempt the impossible ; his brilliant and origi- 
nal analysis of this group of objects is sandwiched into one chapter on the 
* Coming of Rome ’, with which much of it (p. 113) has no connexion. To 
this horse-furniture, it may be added, is allotted the only distribution map in 
the book ; a map in which the absence of finds from the forested midlands 
is an outstanding feature. Incidentally, it may be noted that a group of 
three terrets of late type found in the fort of Dinas Emrys (Caernarvon- 
shire) and illustrated in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1930, pp. 352-3, would 
add a ‘ black triangle’ to an area of the map which is at present blank. 

The criticisms to which the earlier chapters of the book lend themselves 
do not apply to the last—the Revival. Here Mr. Leeds—despite much 
controversial matter—is master of his material and his style: his argument 
is clear, unimpaired by digressions, and, as before, of the highest interest. 
He concludes that the enamelled escutcheons which appear in Saxon 
graves in the period 450-650 were produced in southern Britain. The 
attractive theory that they were produced by native craftsmen in England 
to the order of their English masters, the Saxons, is discussed, but rejected. 
It might have been mentioned that this view was published by Dr. Wheeler 
in 1932 (Antiquity). Mr. Leeds makes, in conclusion, an important pro- 
nouncement. It is, that the renaissance of Celtic art which these 
escutcheons represent was carried overseas to Ireland, as a result of the 
Saxon conquest ; and that it was this transference which there initiated 
the Celtic renaissance, producing first the Book of Durrow and then the 
masterpieces of art which are the glory of Ireland. 

The book has many half-tone and line illustrations, lesser known works 
having been chosen in preference to famous examples which are familiar 
and accessible in other publications. Three colour plates illustrate in a 
permanent form those lovely enamels which—many readers of this review 
will remember—bubbled into nothingness on the screen through the melt- 
ing of the painted patterns on the lantern slides, when Mr. Leeds gave 
the discourse on which this book is based at the First International Pre- 
historic Congress. The method adopted is particularly successful on 
plate 111, the Anglo-Saxon enamels. 

The book is reasonably priced, and an essential guide to the complexi- 
ties of a great and fascinating school of British art. C. F. 
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Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, September 1933, contains :—Remarkable discoveries in the 
Athenian Agora, by T. L. Shear ; The distribution of Gaulish and British 
coins in Britain, by G. C. Brooke ; Some recent air discoveries, by 
O.G. S. Crawford ; The Loam-terrains of South-east England and their 
relation to its early history, by S. W. Wooldridge and D. L. Linton ; 
Ancient Mexico, by J. L. Mitchell ; A Greek settlement in Thrace, by 
S. Casson; Wales in the fourteenth century, by H. I. Randall; Battle- 
axes from Troy ; The bay of Eleutherae; The ‘interrupted ditch’ 
possible explanation ; Boats at Trebizond; An English hill-top town, 
Stow-on-the-Wold ; The Roman road from [ewes to London; The 
Maglemose harpoons. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1, includes :—Three manu- 
scripts from the Chester-Beatty collection; A register of deeds from 
Shaftesbury Abbey; T'wo new liturgical manuscripts ; The Garraway Rice 
genealogical collections; A Dering manuscript ; An early painted vase 
from Khapaji; Sumerian and Babylonian antiquities; Granite ram from 
the Sudan; ‘The Garraway Rice bequest of prehistoric objects; The Cesena 
treasure; Ornaments of Keszthely type; A pendant with Byzantine 
coin; Roman gold coins; Coins of Thessaly; The Fletcher collection 
of Irish tokens; English ewer and punch bowl from Ashanti. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 40, no. 18, in- 
cludes :—-The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, by A. E. Henderson. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, new ser., vol. 38, part 2, 
contains :—Romano-British Baldock, by W. P. Westell and E. S. Apple- 
baum ; A medieval roof in St. John’s College, Oxford, by A. J. Taylor ; 
Sanctuary in medieval London, by Isobel D. Thornley ; The Sanctuary 
boundaries and environs of Westminster Abbey and the College of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, by Marjorie B. Honeybourne ; The crypt at White- 
friars, London, by S. Toy. 

The Burlington Magazine, August 1933, includes :—A Roger Van Der 
Weyden altar-piece, by P. Hendy and M. J. Friedlaender ; Illuminated 
manuscripts at the Ambrosiana, by F. Wittgens; The Ghent Van Eyck 
re-examined, by H. Beenken; The Mostra del Tesoro di Firenze sacra, i, 
by R. Offmer; The new archiepiscopal museum in Vienna; A Gothic 
stained glass window. 

September 1933, includes :—A medieval retable at Thornham Parva, 
by W. W. Lillie ; The Henry VII in the National Portrait Gallery, by 
G. Glueck ; Six enamels at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, by V. Griessmaier ; 
Rare woodcuts in the Ashmolean Museum, by C. Dodgson ; A dish of 
Yueh ware, by R. L. Hobson; The Lucerne Chronicle of Diebold 
Schilling, by P. Ganz; A fourteenth-century English enamel, by M. C. 
Ross. 

October 1933, includes:—Henry VIII and his court painter, Hans 
Holbein, by P. Ganz; The Mostra del Tesoro di Firenze sacra, ii, by 
R. Offner. 
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November 1933, includes :—A Seljuk silver salver, by A. U. Pope and 
G. Wiet. 

The Connoisseur, August 1933, includes :—Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
iii, by H. M. Cundall ; Studies in English engraving, iv, William Faithorne, 
by A. M. Hind; The Maidstone chair, by F. Roe; Hubert Van Eyck, 
a myth, by M. W. Brockwell. 

September 1933, includes :—Drawings at Windsor Castle, iv, by H. M. 
Cundall; The Jewish museum, by C. Roth; Samuel Pepys, his trade 
cards, by Sir Ambrose Heal; An Elizabethan glass furnace, bv T. Pape; 
Porcelain and the Pardoes, by J. K. Fletcher ; “The Monymusk reliquary, 
by C. K. Beard. 

October 1933, includes :—Studies in English engraving, v, Wenceslaus 
Hollar, by A. M. Hind; The Jewish museum, ii, by C. Roth; Enamels 
of the Russian Renaissance, by C. G. E. Blunt; Little-known drawings 
by Rubens, by A. Scharp. 

November 1933, includes:—The Connoisseur in Sweden, by F. G. 
Roe; Marking anomalies of silver plate in the eighteenth century, by 
F. Bradbury ; On identifying miniatures, by B. S. Long; A Swedish 
bedstead, by F. Roe; The Huntingdon Chelsea vases, by E. Wenham ; 
Hollar, a discovery, by I. A. Williams; A kettledrummer of the Thirty 
Years’ War, by C. R. Beard: The Basilewsky situla, by C. R. Beard. 

Ancient Egypt, 1932, part 4, contains :—Ancient Gaza, 1933, by Sir 
Flinders Petrie ; Egyptological points from the Ras Shamra texts, by T. 
Gaster; The excavations at Ma’adi, by O. Menghin; The pendulum in 
Egypt, by Sir Flinders Petrie. 

The Geographical Fournal, October 1933, includes :—A Roman bridge 
in the Fens, by E. J. A. Kenny. 

The English Historical Review, October 1933, contains :—The ‘ familia’ 
of archbishop Stephen Langton, by Miss K. Major ; Bibliographical note 
on recent work upon Stephen Langton, by Prof. F. M. Powicke ; Docu- 
ments of the Barons’ Wars, by N. Denholm-Young; The manuscripts 
of the Irish ‘Modus Tenendi Parliamentum’, by Miss M. V. Clarke; 
Stratford de Redclyffe and the origins of the Crimean War, by Prof. H. 
Temperley ; Boniface VIII and Bologna, by T. S. R. Boase; The dates 
in the Vernon correspondence, by Mrs. Somerville ; ‘A scheme for the 
counties’, by R. W. Greaves. 

History, July 1933, includes :—The study of international history, by 
Prof. C. K. Webster ; Some histories of towns, by Rev. H. E. Salter. 

October 1933, includes :—Races, peoples and cultures in prehistoric 
Europe, by Prof. V.G. Childe; The character of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quests: a disputed point, by R. V. Lennard; The life and work of 
Turgot, by Miss C. Maxwell. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Londen, vol. 14, no 4, includes :— 
The life-sufferings of Benjamin de Daillon, by T. P. Le Fanu; The 
Garnault group of families, by Sir W. J. Collins ; Huguenot goldsmiths 
in England and Ireland, by Dr. Joan Evans; The archives and library of 
the French Protestant church, Soho Square, by Winifred Turner; Lives 
of French Protestant ministers in Quick’s ‘ Icones Sacrae’, by Winifred 
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Turner; The ‘ Actes des Martyrs’ of Jean Crestien; The family of Du 
Toict, Du Toit, or Duthoit. The Address of the President, A. H. 
Browning, contains an obituary notice and bibliography of the late 
William Minet. 

The Library, vol. 14, no. 2, contains :—Edmund Spenser’s first printer, 
Hugh Singleton, by H. J. Byrom; English imprints after 1640, by P. H. 
Muir; Three little Tudor books, by E. F. Bosanquet; Serial publica- 
tions of Traditions of Edinburgh, by C. O. Parsons; Elizabethan roman 
and italic types, by F. Isaac; The chronology of Milton’s handwriting, 
by Helen Darbishire. 

' Man, September 1933, includes :—Decorated carnelian beads, by E. 
Mackay; Palaeolithic implements from SW. Transjordan, by Grahame 
Clark. 

November 1933, contains :—A chalcolithic cave site in North Syria, 
by T. P. O’Brien ; Summary report of the Kharga expedition of 1932-3, 
by E. W. Gardner and G. Caton-Thompson; A hut-urn recently dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Rieti, Italy, by G. Moretti. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 19, no. 4, includes:—Some letters of 
Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington ; Some observations on Professor 
Baxter’s book on the introduction of the ironclad warship, by Admiral 
G. A. Ballard; The routine of commerce between Genoa and North- 
west Africa during the late twelfth century, by H. C. Krueger; Where 
was Pepys Island: a problem in historical geography, by Admiral B. M. 
Chambers. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 8, part 7, con- 
tains: Cheshire Arms, c. 1490, by R. Griffin; Basset and Gray, by 
G. W. Watson; Some Herefordshire pedigrees; Alteration of arms: 
Sir George Pratt of Colshill; Pedigree of Allen of Lincolnshire, by 
C. A. Higgins; Precedence of Esquires; Extracts from the parish 
registers of Wootton Glanville, Dorset ; Funeral certificates : Dymmock 
and Jeffreys; Grants and Confirmation of arms: Society of Antiquaries, 
MSS. ; London pedigrees and coats of arms; Monumental inscriptions, 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 13, part 1, contains :—Some 
further unpublished Roman bronze coins, by L. G. P. Messenger; A 
rose-marked pound of Queen Elizabeth, by Rev. A. Mallinson; The 
coinage of Edward III from 1351, part iv, by L. A. Lawrence. 

Vol. 13, part 2, contains:—Romano-British notes, by J. G. Milne; 
The Philippus in the West and the Belgic invasions of Britain, by G. C. 
Brooke; A new Rajput gold coin and its analogues, by Ajit Ghose ; 
Uncial dupondius overstruck on a sextantal as, c. 217-197 B.C. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1933, 
contains :—Tell Duweir, by J. L. Sharkey; Inscribed potsherds with 
biblical names from Samaria, by E. L. Sukenik; En-dor: a sacred 
spring? by D. W. Thomas. 

The Twenty-first Volume of the Walpole Society contains :—English 
church monuments, 1536-1625, by J. G. Mann; Notes on the life of 
John Wootton, with a list of engravings after his pictures, by G. E. 
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Kendall ; English embroideries belonging to Sir John Carew Pole, Bart., 
by A. J. B. Wace; Notes on a collection of portrait drawings formed by 
Dawson Turner, by S. D. Kitson; Additional notes to John Bushnell, 
sculptor, by Katharine A. Esdaile; Additional notes to British artists in 
India, 1760-1820, by Sir William Foster. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 15, con- 
tains :—The relief of the poor at Eaten Socon, 1706-1834, by F. C. 
Emmison ; Tithe at Pavenham, 1759-60, by C. D. Linnell. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 55, con- 
tains :—Further notes on the medieval builder, by F. B. Andrews; 
Manuscripts relating to Birmingham in the City Reference Library, by 
L. Chubb; The Herlands and other carpenters, by F. B. Andrews ; The 
Ravenhurst, Camp Hill, Birmingham, by B. Walker; Wixford church, 
Warwickshire : its brass and painted glass, by P. B. Chatwin; The 
registers of the churches of the Holy Cross and of St. Andrew of Pershore, 
by F. B. Andrews ; A manuscript plan of Birmingham preserved in the 
Library of Congress; Grave-stones in Midland churches. 

The Bradford Antiquary, August 1933, includes :—A disputed county 
boundary, by J. J. Brigg. The Roman road from Chester to York beyond 
Slack, and the entrenchment near Cleckheaton, by F. Villy; A physician’s 
household goods in 1769; The early clergy of Bradford, by H. I. Judson; 
Norman font at Cottam, by F. V. Gill; The Danbys and their connexion 
with the Bradford Grammar School, by J. M. Preston. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 4, no. 2, includes :—The tradi- 
tion about Caligula, by M. P. Charlesworth; The mayors of the Staples, by 
E. E. Rich; List of officials of the Staple of Westminster, by E. E. Rich; 
A thirteenth- -century market town: Linton, Cambs., by J. H. Clapham. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 33, contains :— 
A history of Clopton, Cambridgeshire, by W. M. Palmer; I'wo monu- 
mental brasses in the chapel of Christ’s College, by A. H. Lloyd; The 
muniments of King’s College, by J. Saltmarsh; ‘The Barnwell canons 
and the papal court at Avignon, by J. M. Gray; Fenland waterways, 
past and present: South Level district, part i, by G. Fowler ; Excavations 
in the bed of the old Cam at Quaveney (Rollers Lode), by T. C. Leth- 
bridge and G. Fowler; Huts of the Anglo-Saxon period, by T. C. Leth- 
bridge and C. F. Tebbutt ; Anglo-Saxon burials at Soham, Cambridge- 
shire, by T. C. Lethbridge; Archaeological Notes, by T. C. Lethbridge 
and Miss O'Reilly. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 5, part 3, contains:—The swan marks of Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire, by N. F. Ticehurst ; The Tournay slab at Ely, by 
S. Inskip Ladds; An Iron Age and Romano-British village in Hunting- 
donshire, by J. R. Garrood. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological Society, new set., 
vol. 3, part 1, contains :—Excavations at Heronbridge, by J. A. Petch; 
The Watling Street at Heronbridge, cy J. Williams ; Roman memorial 
found near the Watling Street, by W. J. Williams ; Find of coin and 
amphora stamp. 
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Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, new ser., vol. 33, contains :—Notes on the early 
history of the Society, by the late J. F. Curwen; English park cattle, by 
T. H. B. Graham; Englewood, by T. H. B. Graham; Annals of the 
Aglionbys, by T. H. B. Graham; The Skeltons of Skelton, by T. H. B. 
Graham; Crackenthorp of Newbiggin, by Rev. C. Moor; The Tatham 
families of Burrow, Tunstall, Caulsfield, by Col. W. H. Chippindall ; 
Crackenthorpe, its Manor Hall and the Machell family, by L. Cresswell ; 
A Jacobite relic, by H. S. Cowper; Sir Walter Scott and the antiquities 
of Cumberland, by T. E. Casson; An introduction to the prehistory of 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire north of the Sands, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; Prehistoric settlements near Crosby Ravensworth, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; Preliminary report on the Petterill Green camp, by J. E. 
Spence; Castle Folds by Great Asby, by I. A. Richmond; Four in- 
scriptions assigned to Pike Hill, by I. A. Richmond; The tower of 
Gillalees beacon called Robin Hood’s butt, by I. A. Richmond; Excava- 
tions on Hadrian’s Wall, by F. G. Simpson, I. A. Richmond, and J. 
McIntyre; A late Anglian cross-head and an Anglo-Saxon crucifix at 
Bentham, Yorkshire, by Anne G. Gilchrist. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 64, in- 
cludes :—T he Saxon conquest and settlement, Presidential address by J. J. 
Alexander ; Fifty-first report on barrows, by R. H. Worth; Fifth report 
on early history of Devon, by J. J. Alexander ; Memories and antiquities 
of Paignton, by W. G. Couldrey; Paignton in the Pembroke Survey of 
1567, by J. E. B. Churchward; The Pomeroys of Berry Pomeroy, by 
J. Scanes; Blowing houses in the valleys of the Sheepstor brook and the 
Glazebrook, by R. H. Worth; The prehistoric monuments of Scorhill, 
Buttern Hill, and Shuggledown (Shoveldown), by R. H. Worth; The 
date of the Dartmoor antiquities, by C. W. Pilkington-Rogers ; Devon 
barns, by Miss L. Sheldon; The hereditary sheriffs of Devon, by Mrs. 
Rose-Troup; The bishop’s chapel of St. Faith at Exeter, by Miss E. 
Lega-Weekes and Mrs. Rose-Troup; The Exeter swords and hat of 
maintenance, by H. L. Parry; The early printed plans of Exeter, 1587- 
1724, by K. M. Constable; Some evidence of trade between Exeter and 
Newfoundland up to 1600, by Prof. W. J. Harte ; Holbeton church re- 
viewed, by J. J. Beckerlegge; Great Torrington Quarter Sessions, 1686— 
1836, by G. M. Doe; Radford of Lapford, by Major W. H. Wilkin; 
The vicars of Knowstone-cum-Molland, by Major W. H. Wilkin ; 
Anglo-Saxon Devon, by G. E. L. Carter; The place-names of Torbay, 
by J. J. Alexander; Scraps of Old Paignton, by R. Foster. 

The Essex Review, October 1933, includes:—Barrel organs, by 
E. S. Knights; Citizens and pewterers of London, by Miss A. D. 
Harrison; Notes on the history of Little Warley in the eighteenth 
da by H. J. W. Stone; The old parish of Epping, by Rev. J. W. 

ayes, 

Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, no. 18, in- 
cludes :—Egyptology in Manchester, by Prof. M. A. Canney; Family 
life in Egypt, by Mary S. Shaw; A cuneiform tablet from Sippar (?), by 
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T. Fish; Some remains of the Ancient Near East, by P. Railton; The 
meaning and metre of Psalm lvi, 4-5, by I. W. Slotki. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 6, no. 3, includes :—NMicrolithic industries of county Durham, by 
H. Preston; The Standing Stones of Hethpool, by H. L. Honeyman; 
Northern museums: no. 1, Gateshead, by W. Young ; Prioresses of St. 
Bartholomew’s nunnery, by M. H. Dodds; Abstract of old deeds in the 
possession of Mr. F. G. Lundi, by the late S. P. Oliver; Backworth 
Hall, by C. M. Vivian-Neal; Lord Algernon Percy’s Election book, 
1774, by T. Wake. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., vol. 10, contains: —John Horsley, scholar 
and gentleman, by Sir George Macdonald; John Horsley and his times, 
by R. C. Bosanquet ; Excavations at Housesteads in 1932, by E. Birley, 
J. Charlton, and P. Hedley; Report for 1932 of the North of England 
excavation committee, by E. Birley, P. Brewis, and J. Charlton ; Three 
new inscriptions, by E. Birley; An altar dedicated to Jupiter found in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, by Lt.-Col. G. R. B. Spain; Excavation of a 
cave at Bishop Middleham, Durham, by A. Raistrick; The castle of 
Durham in the middle ages, by C. E. Whiting; Norman decoration in 
Durham cathedral, by R. A. Cordingley; Members of Parliament for 
Northumberland (October 1258—January 1327); John Bell’s plan of St. 
Nicholas church, Newcastle upon Tyne, by H. L. Honeyman; Two 
bronze swords from Ewart Park, Wooler, by J. D. Cowen; Fragments of 
a bronze sword in the Black Gate Museum, by J. D. Cowen; A note on 
cup-marked rocks, by Miss A. J. W. Newbigin; West Lilburn chapel, 
by H. L. Honeyman. 

Transactions of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. 10, part 2, con- 
tains :—Further thoughts on the English altar, or practical considerations 
on the planning of a modern church, by J. N. Comper; Early sundials, 
by A. R. Green; The charter of the College of Minor Canons of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, by Rev. M. F. Foxell. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 67, includes :— 
Place-names of the Staffordshire-Cheshire border, by W. Smith ; Roman 
site, Shenstone Hall farm ; Wroxeter, water supply ; Roman finds at Trent 
Vale ; Excavations near Rocester; Roman and medieval objects from 
Rocester; The early glass industry; Broughton Hall wine bottles; 
Heraldic glass at Apedale ; Discoveries at Lichfield cathedral ; Hanchurch 
camp. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 74, contains :—Pevensey castle, 
by Sir Charles Peers; A new Roman road to the coast, by I. D. Margary; 
Medieval pottery and kilns found at Rye, by L. A. Vidler ; The parishes 
of the city of Chichester, by W. D. Peckham ; The church of St. Mary, 
Broadwater, by F. Harrison and D. H. Leeney ; The exportation of 
wood from Sussex in the late thirteenth century, by R. A. Pelham; A 
hoard of Roman coins from a villa-site at Selsey, by E. Heron-Allen; An 
agricultural settlement on Charleston Brow, near Firle Beacon, by W. J. 
Parsons and E. Cecil Curwen; Coats of arms in Sussex churches, by F. 
Lambarde ; A fifteenth-century house at West Tarring, by I. C. Hannah; 
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The Saxon Hundreds of Sussex, by D. Clarke; A flint from West 
Chiltington ; The boundary between the Rapes of Lewes and Bramber ; 
Reports from local secretaries. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 4, no. 7, includes :—A Sussex merchant 
in London, by L. F. Salzman; A Beaker skeleton from Goodwood, by 
E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen; Annals of Old Rottingdean, by Lucy 
Baldwin and A. Ridsdale ; The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, 
by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; St. Cuthman: what is known of him? by Rev. 
E. W. Cox; The Sussex manors of Francis Carewe ; Sussex church 
plans: St. Andrew, Steyning ; Sussex entries in London parish registers, 
by W. H. Challen; Coat of arms at St. Thomas at Cliffe, Lewes; Neo- 
lithic pottery from Selsey Bill; Bronze Age burial on Duncton Down; 
A denarius of Hadrian from Hassocks; Iron Slag; Court in Holmes, 
Forest Row. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 36, contains :—An itinerary of 
Nottingham, by J. Holland Walker; A list of words illustrating the 
Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford ; The terrier of the vicarage 
of Radcliffe-upon-Trent in 1777, by N. L. Dexter; The Wollaton 
Antiphonale, by Rev. A. D. Hill; The Leah gossip diary and letters, by 
Rev. A. B. Reid; Nottingham pottery, by A. Parker; A young Notting- 
hamshire soldier of the Civil War, by A. C. Wood. 

The William Salt Society's Collections for 1931 contains :—An index to 
the marriage bonds of the peculiar exempt jurisdictions of Wolver- 
hampton and Tettenhall, by G. P. Mander; The enclosure of open fields 
and commons in Staffordshire, by H. R. Thomas; The Walsall Ship 
Money papers, 1635—6 ; Elizabethan Chancery Proceedings, ser. ii, 15 58— 
79; Calendar of early charters in the possession of Lord Hatherton, by 
H. L. E. Garbett; Three letters of Thomas Drake concerning the 
recusants of Colwich, 1613; A note on the discoveries in the Close, 
Lichfield, in 1932, by Canon J. J. G. Stockley. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 
9, contains :—-Old Bewdley and its industries, by Mrs. J. F. Parker; 
Worcestershire scratch dials, by Sir John Sumner and T. W. Cole; Anglo- 
Saxon sundial at Pirton, by Dr. A. R. Green; Sanctus bell at Fladbury, 
by H. B. Walters; Rouses of Rous Lench, by E. A. B. Barnard; 
History of Clifton-on-Teme (concluded), by Rev. R. G. Griffiths ; 
Some old Worcestershire churches and parochial chapels, by E. A. B. 
Barnard. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 31, part 3, contains :—Find 
of coins at Elland ; Standard measure at Yarm; The foundation of Warter 
priory, by N. Denholm-Young ; Roman remains and roads in West York- 
shire, by A. Raistrick ; The Parliamentary surveys for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, by T. S. Willan; The Yorkshire portion of the Lewes 
chartulary, by C. T. Clay ; Some invasions of Yorkshire, by Mary Kitson 
Clark; Roman Yorkshire, 1933, by Mary Kitson Clark. 

Proceedings of the Yorkshire Architectural and York Archaeological Society, 
vol. 1, no. 1, contains :—The Roman bath discovered in 1930-1 during 
the reconstruction of the Mail Coach Inn, St. Sampson’s Square, York, 
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by P. Corder; Notes on some Ainsty churches, by the late Canon W. H, 
Dixon; The birthplace of Guy Fawkes, by Rev. Angelo Raine. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 3, no. 
2, contains :—Mosaic pavements in Palestine: supplement, by M. Avi- 
Yonah; Tall Abi Hawam, by R. W. Hamilton; A tomb at El Bassu of 
¢. A.D. 396, by J. H. Iliffe; The Byzantine church at Suhmiati, by N. 
Makhonly and M. Avi-Yonah; A nude terra-cotta statuette of Aphrodite, 
by J. H. Iliffe. 

Vol. 3, no. 3, contains :—An Early Christian basilica at ‘Ein Hanniya, 
by D. C. Baramki; A sixth-century synagogue at ‘Isfiya, by M. Avi- 
Yonah ; Nabatean pottery from the Negeb, by J. H. Iliffe; Medieval 
slip-ware from Pilgrim’s castle, ‘Atlit (1930-1), by C. N. Johns. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 37, no. 3, contains :—The 
Christian chapel at Dura, by P. V. C. Baur; Prehistoric rock drawings 
in Transjordan, by G. and A. Horsfield and N. Glueck ; The twenty- 
sixth Lydian inscription, by G. W. Elderkin; New light on the Greek 
house from the Zenon papyri, by N. Lewis; Narthex, by J. D. Beazley; 
Note on mottled vases, by F. O. Waage; A Rhodian stele, by Mar- 
garet Rickert; Note on three decrees of 306-5 B.c., by S. Dow; 
The sanctuary of Asklepios and Hygeia at Corinth, by F. J. de Waele; 
Local festivals at Delos, by I. R. Arnold; The ethnic background of the 
early civilizations of the Near East, by E. A. Speiser. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soctety, vol. 72, no. 3, in- 
cludes :—Prehistoric research in the Near East, by G. G. MacCurdy; 
Archaeological discoveries in the Maya area, by C. L. Lundell. 

Old Time New England, vol. 24, no. 2, includes:—The Cobleigh 
tavern, Gunthwaite, now Lisbon, N.H., by Josephine C. Chandler; 
Symbolic cemetery gates in New England, by Mrs. Forbes; Needlework 
picture representing a Colonial College building, by S$. E. Morison. 

Speculum, July 1933, contains:—The Middle Ages—romantic or 
rationalistic? by J. S. P. Tatlock; Economic rationalism in the late 
Middle Ages, by N. S. B. Gras; A project for a new edition of Vincent 
of Beauvais, by B. L. Ullman; A manuscript fragment of a medieval 
commentary on Lucan, by W. J. Wilson; Butchering in medieval 
London, by E. L. Sabine; The source of a Provengal version of the 
Vision of St. Paul, by H. T. Silverstein; The Georgica Spiritualia of John 
of Garland, by E. F. Wilson; Genoese trade with north-west Africa in 
the twelfth century, by H. C. Krueger. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 5° année, 
no. 3, includes :—The Apamea Hall in the museum, by F. Mayence; A 
carved sixteenth-century holy water stoup, by M. Laurent; New Persian 
bronzes, by L. Speleers; A tapestry by Van den Hecke, by M. Crick- 
Kuntziger. 

No. 4 includes :—Italian sources of inspiration of some Delft faience, 
by H. Nicaise ; New Persian bronzes (continued), by L.. Speleers. 

Revue Bénédictine, vol. 45, no. 2, includes :—An unpublished sermon 
on prayer by St. Augustine, by C. Lambot; The Tractatus de baptism 
attributed to St. Maxime of Turin, by B. Capelle; Study on the Liber 
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de divinis scripturis, by D. De Bruyne; The composition of the little 
chronicle of Marseilles down to the beginning of the 13th century, by 
A. Wilmart; Manuscripts at Tours, by A. Wilmart; The Tractatus 
theologicus attributed to Hildebert, by A. Wilmart. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 92, part 1, includes :—The church of Saint 
Myon, by J. B. Delawarde; The cycle of the Passion and Resurrection 
in the wall-paintings of Albi cathedral, by Canon A. Auriol; The vaults 
of the first floor of the narthex of Saint Philibert at Tournus, by G. L. 
Barbier ; The Cistercian abbey of Lescaledieu, by Canon J. R. Marboutin; 
The Virgin of Auzon, by M. Aubert; Wall-paintings in the church of 
Thevet Saint Martin, by F. Deshouliéres. 

Part 2 includes :—Saint Loup de Naud, by F. Salet; The tombs of 
the dukes of Burgundy in Dijon museum: the weepers, by Lt.-Col. 
Andrieu; The abbey of Vaux de Cernay, by M. Aubert; The chapel 
of Notre Dame du Parc, priory of Grandmont, at Rouen, by D. Coutan; 
‘Chevet’ towers in the Vosges, by A. Philippe; Paris cloisonné enamels 
in the Metropolitan Museum, by M. C. Ross; English alabasters in Lower 
Normandy, by A. Rostand. 

Part 3 includes: —Glass technique in the Middle Ages, by G. Chesneau; 
The churches of Preuilly sur Claise, by R. Crozet; Carolingian church 
porches and their survival in Romanesque art, by H. Reinhardt and 
E. Fels. 

Revue Archéologique, jan.-avril 1933, includes :—A bas-relief wrongly 
attributed to Bavai, by S. Reinach; Western Europe, according to Agrippa 
and Strabo, by A. Berthelot; The oppida of the Petrucores, by P. Barriére; 
Discovery of an oppidum near Clermont d’Auvergne, by A. Audollent ; 
The forum of Salona, by E. Dyggve; The mosaic of the Dormition at 
Kahrié Djami, by H. E. Del Medico; The history of decorative art in 
Palestine and Syria, by L. H. Vincent. 

Revue Anthropologique, nos. 1-3, janvier—mars, 1933. Biographical 
notices of the late editor, Dr. Georges Hervé, are accompanied by a 
bibliography compiled by himself, under fifteen headings. Dr. Weisgerber 
writes on the primitive populations of Alsace, chiefly from the archaeo- 
logical standpoint; and Count Bégouen describes an ornamented bone 
from the Trois Fréres cavern, which rather militates against his own theory 
of cave-art. 

Nos. 4-6, avril—juin, 1933. The only archaeological articles are by 
Dr. Karpinska: (i) on recent excavations of the Gallo-Roman period at 
Inowroclaw, Poland, and (ii) a site of the Megalithic culture about 2500- 
2000 B.c. in the same neighbourhood. Only the first is illustrated and a 
full report on the second discovery is to follow, but in Polish. 

Nos. 7-9, juillet-septembre, 1933. Prehistoric migrations, with special 
reference to the Iberian peninsula, are discussed by A. Mendes-Correa. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the fossil Gibraltar skull is of Neandertal 
type, which is not found in North Africa, but is well represented in 
Europe. A distinction is drawn between racial and cultural drift. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 43, nos. 3 and 4, juin 1933. The morphology 
and chronology of the prehistoric tombs of the Morbihan are discussed by 
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M. le Rouzic, with ample illustrations. Details are given of the new Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, including 
a list of national officials. Three late palaeolithic deposits in Russia and 
Siberia (Gagarino, Timonovka, Malta) are briefly described, with illustra- 
tions of female statuettes and other finds. Two papers on solifluxion are 
noticed on p. 348 and the term is coming into common use. Dr. Sand- 
ford’s contributions to the Pleistocene succession in England are sum- 
marized (p. 351), and recent views on the laterite of Madras noticed 
(p. 353). Mr. Grahame Clark’s book on the Mesolithic age in Britain 
is reviewed (p. 358); and in connexion with recent work in Slesvig- 
Holstein it is stated that Le Campigny is not mesolithic. M. Schwantes 
figures some upper Palaeolithic finds in Holstein (p. 430). “The Ordnance 
Survey’s map of neolithic Wessex is welcomed on p. 365; and Le Moustier 
types in the St. Acheul tradition found at Pech-de-l’Aze, Dordogne, are 
discussed on p. 425, followed by an illustrated account of Mesolithic finds 
in Dépt. Lot, which suggest a sequence of arrow-heads. There is the usual 
analysis of current literature. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 30, no. 6, juin 1933. 
Instructions are given to correspondents who propose to assist the Com- 
mittee for the study of the Neolithic period in connexion with the Society. 
In view of recent experiments with the divining rod, it is suggested that 
the batons de commandement were used in a similar manner to discover 
wild animals. M. Peyrony’s work on Aurignac industries in the Vézére 
basin is summarized by M. Schleicher, and M. Buisson contributes material 
for the prehistory of the Cameroons. Excavations on the neolithic site of 
Rijckholt Ste Gertrude in 1930 are described by Mlle Louis, with numerous 
illustrations of implements and cores. M. Rolland reports on sepulchral 
caves at St. Remy in Provence, most of the finds being aeneolithic ; and 
Captain Louis describes neolithic sites at Salinelles, Gard, figuring some 
flint implements. There is a note on the Aurignac site of Petit-Puyrousseau, 
Dordogne ; and in the description of an experiment occurs the curious 
expression /usi naturae. 

Nos. 7 and 8, juillet—aoat, 1933. The number opens with a biographical 
notice of the late Gustave Chauvet, whose publications are listed on six 
pages. M. de Hevesy discusses the script of Easter Island in connexion 
with characters from Mohenjo-Daro, with three pages of examples. 
M. Koehler contributes a supplementary article on the site known as 
Aguelman de Sidi Ali in Morocco, with reduced illustrations ; and there 
are two pages on the use of bone in the Bronze Age pit-dwellings of the 
Marne. 

Préhistoire, tome 2, fasc. i. Both the papers that fill this part have 
some bearing on British prehistory, and are fully illustrated. Greek in- 
fluences and importations in Provence are discussed by MM. Jacobsthal 
and Neuffer, and though the evidence for Greek contact with Britain is 
not above suspicion it is now being collected. Mademoiselle Henry's 
survey of early enamel in Western Europe draws largely on museums in 
this country, and it is instructive to see familiar specimens placed side by 
side with others scattered in continental collections. ‘The introduction of 
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enamelling into Britain is said to have taken place towards the end of the 
third century B.c., when the industry took root in Yorkshire. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, fasc. 289, in- 
cludes :—Abbé J. B. Roze, curé of St. Denis at Saint Omer (1781), by 
J. de Pas; Fiefs and processions of the church of Thérouanne, 1385, 
by M. Lauselle and J. de Pas. 

' Fase. 290, includes :—The guardianship of orphans at Saint Omer in 
the fourteenth century, by J. de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de Nantes et de la Loire Inférieure, 
vol. 72, includes:—La Mée, a geographical, feudal, and ecclesiastical 
study, by Abbé Bourdeaut ; Postscript to the history of the Chateau de 
Blain, by H. Sorin; The bonnets of duke Francois II, by M. Chauvin ; 
Gaols and prisons of Nantes, by M. Chauvin; An historic chateau : 
Chavagne en Sucé, by Marquis de Goué; The ell of the mercers of Nantes 
in the eighteenth century, by D. Barthélémy ; Notes on Le Pouliguen, 
by G. Halgan; Piriac-sur-Mer under the ancien régime: The barony 
of Campzillon, by H. Riondel. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, vol. 40, includes :— 
Studies of the sources of Norman Law in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, by R. Génestal; Ancient Norman land measures, by 
Commandant Navel; The diary of a procureur of Vire (1646-9), by 
V. Hunger; The picture of the Resurrection at St. Exupére, Bayeux, by 
G. Mahé; The abbey church of Lessay, by E. Lambert; The chapel of 
St. Margaret at Hérouville St. Clair, by Abbé Alix; Roman coins found at 
Vieux in 1850, by Dr. Gosselin; The Abraham and Melchisedec by Rubens 
at Caen, by F. Engerand; The porch of St. Jean at Caen before 1840, 
by Dr. Gosselin and R. N. Sauvage; The recovery of the fort of Aunay in 
1363, by V. Hunger; Salt workings in Lower Normandy, by Dr. Gidon; 
The relics in the wooden chasses in St. Peter’s, Caen, by Abbé Tolmer; A 
Neolithic skeleton of negroid type found at Lion-sur-mer, by Dr. Doranlo; 
An inscription in the abbey of Lyre, by Abbé Simon. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1933, part 1, con- 
tains:—The organs of the ancient parish churches of Amiens, by G. 
Durand. 

Germania, Jahrgang 17, Heft 4, contains:—The barrel pot from 
Sargstedt near Halberstadt, by E. Sprockhoff ; Late Neolithic tumulus 
near Horbach, by K. H. Wagner; Cypriote daggers from Central 
Europe, by P. Reinecke ; Kastell Hiifingen: sixth interim report, by 
P. Revellio; The section of the Limes between Walldiirn and Haghof, by 
O. Paret; Roman incineration burial with bronze objects from Kéln- 
Lindenthal, by F. Fremersdorf; A find of treasure at Cogoveni, by C. S. 
Nicolaescu-Plopsor and H. Zeiss; Archaeological evidence for Merovingian 
trade in East Prussia, by J. Werner; The alleged find of a bronze sickle 
at Freistadt in Upper Austria, by P. Reinecke; Lost bronze swords, by 
P. Reinecke; Fragment of a death mask of the Hallstatt age from 
Bretzenheim, by W. Dehn; Prehistoric routes in the Saxon wars, by F. 
Koepp ; Bow strengthening pieces from Roman camps, by R. Eckinger ; 
Frankish grave-stones from Andernach, by J. Schwab. 
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Mannus: Zeitschrift fiir Vorgeschichte, Band 25, Heft 3, 1933. 
Cultural relations in central Germany during the mesolithic and neolithic 
periods are discussed by F. K. Bicker, and a folding plate shows a sequence 
of types from various sites. “The evidence of pottery forms is also con- 
sidered. Perforated axe-hammers of the Vogtland type are collected by 
W. Nowothnig, who supplies two distribution maps. There is a debate 
between Alois Schneider and Helmut Preidel on the chronology of the 
Lombard halt in Bohemia. Dr. Rudolf Grahmann condemns the Venus 
of Bautzen on geological and other grounds; and Dr. Hermann Stoll 
describes some Alemannic ornaments from Wiirtemberg. An interesting 
series of pottery kilns dating from the Bronze Age at Altbuchhorst on 
the Spree, and the first worked reindeer-antlers from Westphalia are 
among the minor contributions. 

Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 47 (1932), parts 3 and 4. The portraits 
of Germanicus, based on a head in the museum at Cagliari (Sardinia), by 
R. B. Bandinelli; Aqueduct tunnelled in the rock at Vicovaro, by E. 
Ege; The underground rooms, with well-known mural paintings, of the 
Villa of Livia at Prima Porta, by H. Sulze; The new archaic ‘ kouros’ 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, by Max Wegner, who decides 
that it is a forgery ; Roman portrait heads (L. Cornelius Sulla; Julius 
Caesar, with special reference to Countess Luxburg’s bust at Munich; 
M. Aemilius Lepidus) by L. Curtius. 

Apxaoroyixov AeAriov, vol. 13, includes :—A proto-Byzantine church 
at Mytilene, by D. Evangelides: The Poseidon of the Artemisium, by 
Ch. I. Karousos ; A curse from Thebes, by A. D. Keramopoullos ; The 
archaic seated Dionysos, by N. Kyparisses ; —T'wo early Minoan tombs at 
Boros in the Mesara, by S. N. Marinatos ; The Athena of the Pnyx, by 
B. D. Theophaneides ; The excavation of the Roman agora at Athens, 
by Ph. D. Stavropoulos ; Archaic relief of Dionysos, by N. Kyparisses ; 
The recent excavations at Eleusis, by K. Kourouniotes. 

Bullettino Comunale di Roma, vol. 60, fasc. 1-4. G. E. Rizzo de- 
scribes the remains of the sculptured marble base, now in the Museo 
Correale at Sorrento, on which he finds representations of the inaugura- 
tion of the temple of Vesta in the house of Augustus on the Palatine, of 
the cult statues in the temple of Apollo, of Mars Ultor at the door of the 
house of Augustus, and of the dedication of the temple of Cybele on the 
Palatine in a.p. 3. The base probably supported statues of Augustus and 
two other members of the imperial family, and may have been erected in 
the early years of Tiberius. G. Lugli distinguishes the various phases 
through which the Villa of Hadrian passed, from its Republican nucleus, 
the alterations and additions by Hadrian himself and: his successors, down 
to the third or fourth century, the later work being confined to structural 
consolidation. The recently found bust of an elderly man, now in the 
Museo Mussolini, is ascribed by G. Q. Giglioli to the time of Hadrian 
and the school of Zenas. Examination and restoration of the so-called 
Arch of Drusus, by G. Rosi. A. L. Pietrogrande describes a recently 
discovered sarcophagus (now in the Conservatori Museum) with a 
Bacchic procession, the chief elements in which occur on other examples, 
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pointing to a common original. The marble (Italian) retains considerable 
traces of colour. The Roman Magistracies : part iv, Origin of the plebeian 
aediles; v, Umbro-Sabellian and Roman tribes, by A. Momigliano. 
Fashions of coiffure in portraits of the empress Sabina and her contempo- 
raries, by P. Mingazzini. Greek Mithraic inscriptions found by the Via 
Marmorata at the foot of the Aventine, mentioning the dedication of two 
lamps and identifying Mithras with the Orphic deity, Phanes, by G. 
Patriarca. Find of medieval coins near the Torre delle Milizie, about 
1,200 out of 1,300 coming from the twelfth-century mints of the counts 
of Champagne at Provins, by E. D. Theseider. A long and detailed 
account by G. Marchetti-Longhi of the works in the Largo Argentina, 
which have led to the removal of the Church of S. Nicola a’ Cesarini 
and houses of various dates, and the laying bare of the remains of three 
temples. Further notes on the Bianchini find of amulets and magical 
figures (now in the Naples Museum: see Bull. Comm. 1928), by G. Q. 
Giglioli. Bull. del Museo dell’Impero Romano, vol. iii (1932). Unpub- 
lished Greek inscriptions from the Asclepeion at Cos, by G. Patriarca. 
Roman camp at Frumoasa in Roumania, by V. Christescu. Provincial 
administration in the Eastern Empire under Justinian, by A. Gitti. Ex- 
ploration of the district round Fidentia (the modern Borgo San Donnino), 
by M. Boni. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, Maig-Juny 1933, includes :— 
A new Moslem sepulchral stone, by J. Busquets; Religious confraternities 
in Mallorca, 1478-84, by A. Janxo; Constitutions and ordinances of 
the kingdom of Mallorca, by A. Pons; Lullism. 

Juliol-Agost includes:—Ramon Lull; Documents relating to the 
Balearic Islands in the British Museum, by J. Llabrés ; Constitutions and 
ordinances of the kingdom of Mallorca, by A. Pons. 

Fornvdnnen, 1933, hafte 4. In an article on Linképing cathedral, 
Erik Lundberg contests Romdahl’s dating of the parts erected between 
1250 and 1350; and distinguishes English-Norwegian work from Got- 
land Romanesque. Among the notes is one by R. Odencrants on a 
remarkable tortoise-brooch dating about 800: it was found in Uppland, 
and is now in the museum of Uppsala university. 

Fahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen Museums in Bern. Die archéolo- 
gische Abteilung, 1932, includes:—The history of the settlement of 
Canton Bern, by O. Tschumi; The excavation in the Schnurenloch 
at Oberwil, by O. Tschumi, D. and A. Andrist, and W. Fliickiger ; 
The cemetery of Bern-Thormannmitteli : La Tene II, by O. Tschumi ; 
The graveyard of Pieterlen, by D. Andrist. 
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*Evje-stenen og Alstad-stenen. Af Lis Jacobsen. Norske Oddfunn vi. 12} x 10. 
Pp. viilit+47. Oslo: A. W. Broggers Boktrykkeri, 1933. 


Near Eastern Archaeology. 
*Ancient Gaza II. Tell el Ajjal. By Flinders Petrie, Kt., F.R.S., F.B.A. 12x 93. 
Pp. viii+ 18, with 59 plates. London: British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 
1932. 
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*Beth-Pelet II. Prehistoric Fara, by Eann Macdonald. Beth-Pelet cemetery, by 
J. L. Starkey and Lankester Harding. 12x 9%. Pp. viii+ 35, with 96 plates. 
London: British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1932. 

*A history of Olynthus with a prosopographia and testimonia. By Mabel Gude. 
9x6. Pp. xii+110. Johns Hopkins University studies in archaeology, no. 17. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Milford, 1933. 145. 6d. 

*The Oriental Institute. James Henry Breasted, Director. The University of Chicago 
Survey, vol. xii. 74x 5}. Pp. xxili+455. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 

*A Sumerian representation of an Indian stand. By Ernest Mackay. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 337-8. Reprint ¥. R. Asiatic Soc. April, 1933. 


Numismatics. 
*The Romance of the Penny. By Edward R. H. Hancox, F.$.A. 7}x5. Pp. 39. 
Ipswich: Harrison, n.d. 
*The Roman coinage from A.D. 364 to 423. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., F.S.A. 
94x 6}. Pp. ii+109. Reprint Numismatic Circular, 1931-1933. London: 
Spink, 1933. 


Plate. 

*British and Irish Silver Assay Office Marks, 1544-1932. Old Sheffield Plate Makers’ 
marks, 1743-1860. Compiled by Frederick Bradbury, F.S.A. 3rd edition. 
54x 3}. Pp. 80. Sheffield: J. W. Northend, 1932. 

*Kyrkligt guld- och silversmide. Av Carl R. af Ugglas. 8}x 5}. Pp. 50, with 48 
plates. Ur Statens Historiska Museums Samlingar 2. Stockholm: Wahlstrém 
and Widstrandsférlag, 1933. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*Map of Neolithic Wessex showing the distribution of long barrows, circles, habitation 
sites. flint mines. Scale: four miles to one inch. 2nd edition. 8}x 5}. 
Pp. 36, with folding map. Southampton: Ordnance Survey Office, 1933. 45. 

*Map of the Trent Basin showing the distribution of long barrows, megaliths, habita- 
tion sites. Scale: four miles to one inch. 8} x 54. Pp. 32, with folding map. 
Southampton : Ordnance Survey Office, 1933. 45. 

*Celtic Ornament in the British Isles downto A.D. 700. By E. T. Leeds, M.A., F.S.A. 
8} x53. Pp. xix+170. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1933. 125. 6d. 

*Arktiske Helleristninger i Nord-Norge. Av Gutorm Gijessing. 1129. Pp. 76. 
Oslo: Aschehoug and Co., 1932. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*The Handbook to the Roman Wall. By the late R. J. Collingwood Bruce. 9th 
edition, edited by R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A. 73x 4%. Pp.x+221. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid; London: Longmans, 1933. 35. 6d. 

*The Roman Fort at Cadder (near Glasgow). By John Clarke. Being an account of 
the excavations conducted under the auspices of*the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society. 84x 6}. Pp. xii+93. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1933. 125. 6d. 

*Catalogue of Potters’ stamps on Terra Sigillata found in Gloucester. By Charles 
Green. 84x 5}. Pp. 14. Public Museum, Gloucester, Occasional Papers, 
no. 1. Gloucester: The Museum, 1933. 6d. 

*Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. Lieferung xlix. Die 
Mainlinie von Seligenstadt bis Mittenberg. Die rémischen Heerstrassen zwischen 
Main und Neckar. Die Mainibergange. Die Einzelfunde. 12} x9}. Pp. iv 
+140; 203-39. Berlin and Leipzig: Petters, 1933. 





Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 19th October 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the chair, 
Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, F.S.A., exhibited and presented on behalf of | 
a few Fellows a group of seven daughters from a late fifteenth-century 7 
monumental brass. E 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, F.S.A., read a paper on original drawings relating 
to Sir Christopher Wren’s work at Westminster. 


Thursday, 26th October 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the chair, 7 
A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Aymer Vallance, F.S.A., 7 
for his gift of oil paintings of Richmond Palace, Surrey, and Wakefield % 
bridge. 7 
Mr. R. C. Anderson, F.S.A., read a paper on the wreck in the Hamble © 
River (p. 1). : 
Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited some medieval jewels and rings. 7 


Thursday, 2nd November 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the chair. % 

Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, exhibited a carved stone cockle- | 
shell found at Walsingham, Norfolk. ’ 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations in Whitehawk | 
neolithic camp, Brighton. 








